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PROSE TRANSLATIONS OF POETRY. 


( To the Editor of * The Atheneum.’ ) 


S1r,—The observations in your last number, on | 
Mr. Valpy’s proposed publication of ‘ The Family 
Classical Library,’ are some of them so startling, and 
the practical inferences drawn from them are, I think, 
so unsound, that I cannot help taking this mode of 
expressing my surprise, and requesting some expla- 
nation of what seems so contrary to the usual good 
taste and temperate tone of your journal. What 
does the writer of those observations assert? That 
there is not, in modern literature, a good poetical 
translation of an ancient poet, and not only that there 
is not, but that there cannot be? Is he so unhappily | 
ignorant of the subject he writes about, so carelessly | 
indifferent to the intellectual glory of the land he lives | 
in, as not tu have read ‘ Pope’s Homer ;’ or, having | 
read it, is he so insensible to the magic of numbers, 
as not to feel the exquisite beauty arising from its 
happy union of harmony and majesty? If the latter 
be the case, let him know that he stands in a miser- 
able minority; that the objections which have been 
taken by various critics to the translation of particular 
passages, (some of which, no doubt, are very just,) 
prove the deep hold the work has taken of the minds 
of Englishmen, who, feeling the mighty value of the 
whole, have examined and discussed with scrupulous 
accuracy, the parts that compose it, every passage, 
every line, every phrase; and let him know that 
where there is one Zoilus to carp and sneer, there are 
hundreds of scholars who, proud of what has been 
called ‘a great treasure house of English poetry, 
containing every harmonious combination of which 
the language is capable,’ delight to compare the 
translation with the original: that there are thousands 
of educated ladies, and of men not possessed of clas- 
sical learwing, who, through the translation, enter 
with the liveliest feeling into the never-dying interest 
of the subject, and are grateful to the mighty poet, 
from whom they receive old Homer's 


* Fearful battles rendered them in music.’ 
Among these admirers of Pope, there are many 
scholars, and many not scholars, who have commit- 
ted long passages to memory, and many have I 
heard declaim them with the most earnest enthusi- 
asm. But would this enthusiasm have been felt, 
would these passages have been committed to me- 
mory had the translation been prose? 


The immense and universally acknowledged supe- 
riority of the standard prose translation of the poetical 
books of the Holy Scripture over any metrical one, 
either actual or possible, helps the reviewer, but little 
in showing that profane poets should be translated 
into prose, rather than verse. Does he not see, that 
in the Bible, the overwhelming importance of the 
subject, the denunciations of wrath against disobedi- 
ence, the promises of pardon to repentance, the fore- 
telling of a Redeemer, the opening of eternity, fill 
the mind and occupy it too exclusively to suffer it 
to feel the absence of the kind of pleasure that arises 
from metrical harmony and difficulty overcome. 
The language is indeed highly poetical ; but that is 
the consequence of the loftiness of the theme, and 
not (it is almost irreverence to make the supposition ) 
the cause of our interest. But with all uninspired 
poets the case is directly the reverse ; their object is, 
to say the least of it, as much to please as to instruct; 
and as, by the universal consent of mankind, the 
beauty of their language and the flow of their verse 





are essential to their powers of pleasing, what does a 


prose translator but wilfully sacrifice great part at 
least of the charms of his author? 
may remain, the pleasure is gone. 
uninspired poets, numerous passages where harmony 
is not only a great but the principal object. There 
are such in Homer, the most simple and unartificial 
of all poets, and if in him, how much more in all 
later writers. For example, the names of the sea 
nymphs that follow Thetis—Il. ©. v. 39 to 49. 
Ev9 ue inv TAainn, Qartsa Ta, Kupodoxnte, 
Hy T; Aw 
How would this sound in prose. The dry cata- 
logue might be given with an exact rendering of 
Rowmis and girAcxauos$ one lady, we should hear, 
had the eyes of an ox, and another, a remarkable 
good head of hair, but where would have fled the 
euphony of the passage, which is, in fact, its spirit? 
Let Pope make answer. Book 18, line 45. 
* The circling Nereids with their mistress weep, 
And all the sea-green sisters of the deep. 
Thalia, Glauce, (every watery name) 
Nesza, mild and silver Spio came ; 
Cymothoe and Cymodoce were nigh, 
And the blue languish of soft Alia’s eye. 
Their locks Actaa and Limnoria rear, 
Then Proto, Doris, Panope appear, 
Thoa, Pherusa, Dato, Melita, 
Agave gentle and Amphithoé gay, 
Next Calliauira Callanassa show 
Their sister looks ; Dexamene the slow, 
And swift Dynamene now cut the tides, 
Tera now the verdant wave divides, 
Nemertes with Apseudes lifts the head, 
Bright Galatea quits her pearly bed, 
These Orythia, Clymene attend, 
Mera Amphinome the train extend ; 
And black Janeira and Janassa fair, 
And Amatheia with her amber hair, 
All these and all that deep in ocean held 
Their sacred seats, the glimmering grotto fill’d.’ 


In all discussions upon the merits of poetical 
translations, ‘ Pope’s Homer,’ which has been pro- 
nounced, and justly, ‘a work unequalled in any age 
and any language,’ must bear the brunt of the battle. 
But other works rank high in our literature. Dry- 
den’s ‘ Eneid’ contests the palm with its great suc- 
cessor. Much praise is also due to some of Juve- 
nal’s satires, and particularly the Xth, by the 
same author; to the ‘ Georgicks,’ by Sotheby ; Lu- 
cretius, by Creech; and many others. Let the 
critic examine, for example, Dryden’s rendering of 
the famous lines, beginning — 

* Excudent alii spirantia mollius era,’ 


in the sixth /Eneid, or of the character of Hannibal 


in the tenth satire of Juvenal, and say, if he dare, | 


that his prose could give an unlettered person half so 
lively an idea of the original. 


‘ 





I, demens, curre per Alpes, 
Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias.’ 


Drydon translates : 


* Go, climb the rugged Alps ambitious fool, 
To please the boys and be a theme at school.’ 


Could prose be more exact, or any thing more spi- 
rited ? 

One of your critic’s arguments is, that great dissimi- 
larity in modes of thinking, speaking, and acting be- 
tween the times in which the scene of the poem is 
laid and those in which it is translated, is sufficient 
to prevent the readers of the translation from feeling 


its merits as poetry ; but this argument proves rather 


The instruction | too much; it should not only have prevented Dry- 
There are, in all | den, in the court of Charles the Second, from trans- 


lating what was composed in the courts of Augustus 

or Nero, but further, ought to have hindered Virgil, 
}a courtier of imperial Rome, from borrowing the 
manners, sentiments, and language which belonged 
originally to a poem composed by an itinerant min- 
strel, before the invention of writing, and chaunted 
to shepherds, merchants, and pirates, the humble 
natives of obscure villages. It is something that the 
critic admits the merits of the Roman translations 
from the Greek. It would have been kind, however, 
had he informed us where he found the works of 
Menander and Ennius, to enable him to institute 
the comparison, which of course he has made, and 
on which alone so autocratical a personage would 
form an opinion; it would be kind, because many 
are so ignorant as to believe that the slight fragments 
of those authors hitherto brought to light, are quite 
insufficient to enable us to say how much Terence 
owed to Menander or Ennius to the other Greek 
poets, or even what pearls Virgil picked from the 
dunghills of the latter. 

I cannot say I see that English is more like Span- 
ish or Italian, than it is to Greek or Latin; yet on 
the dissimilarity of modern tongues from the ancient, 
and on the similarity of modern tongues one to ano- 
ther, is much of the critic’s reasoning built. Experi- 
ence on this point is as much against him as theory ; 
our best translations of modern poems are from the 
Italian,—Fairfax’s * Tasso,’ Carey's ‘ Dante,’ Stuart 
Rose's ‘ Ariosto;’ yet the analogy between Italian 
and English is surely very faint; while, from the 
; German, which is from the same root as our own, 
and according to the reasoning adopted, ought to 
have furnished us the most liberally, we have (with 
the exception of some little from Lord F. L. Gower) 
no poetical translation at all. In French they have 
prose translations of all the classic poets, none of 
them are popular ; the causes of which are well ex- 
plained by the Abbé de Lille in the preface to his 
‘ Georgics.’” He observes, 


* One source of pleasure in poctry, as in all the other 
arts, is difficulty overcome. One of the things that strikes 
us the most in a picture, in a statue, in a poem, is that 
flexibility has been given to marble ; that a coloured ean. 
vas deceives the sight; that verses, notwithstanding the 
restraint of the measure, have the same ease as common 








conversation: this is one advantage of which the prose 
| translation deprives the original. 


Again, the genius of 
prose is absolutely opposed to that of verse. Verse is 
bold, rapid, and concise; prose grave, slow, and explana- 
tory. A transition which in verse is only spiritec, in 
prose becomes abrupt ; what is only strong, animated, or 
bold in the one, becomes harsh, brusque, or extravagant 
in the other. ‘The prose translator yields imperceptibly 
to the style of the kind of writing he has adopted, rythm 


and harmony disappear, figurative expressions are tamed 
down, wordiness takes the place of vigour, and the 
insipidity of what is put together without labour of the 
chai.a of difficulty overcome. Admit that he is faithful 
to the sense of particular words and particular phrases, 
it isan apparent fidelity only which the poetical translator 
freely concedes him, convinced that this can never com« 
pensate for the real infidelities he must commit, if it be 
true that vigour, rapidity, harmony, and figurative and 
impassioned language are the beauties of poetry.’ 

De Lille quotes instances of absurd translations 
from their best prose translator, Des Fontaines, suf- 
ficient to overwhelm any, the must obstinate, up- 
holder of this method, 
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In conclusion, sir, 
occupied so much space, I must express my firm 
conviction that the theory in question is a false one ; 
that although prose translations may be of use to 
unlettered persons, if read in explanation of, and in 
subservience to poctical ones, yet to give any thing 
like an idea of the original, it is absolutely necessary 
that a poem should be translated by a poet into 
poetry. I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedt. servt. C. 





We take the trouble of inserting and replying to 
the above letter, not because we think the arguments 
so weighty or so well brought forward as to be particu- 
larly deserving of discussion, but on this consideration 
merely,—that besides the writer of this letter, other 
persons with a like enthusiasm, may have found their 
prejudices equally shocked by the remarks alluded 
to, and have fallen into the same misapprehensions 
respecting them; it is therefore, and not from the 
importance of this attack, that we feel anxious to be 
somewhat explanatory of opinions, not hastily or 
rashly conceived, though probably they may not have 
been satisfactorily developed in the limits of a hasty 
notice. 

Our first principle is, that the language of a poem 
(a true poem) is more essential than its metre. By 
language we mean merely diction, quite abstracting 
from the sentiments er story; but we must observe, 
it is mainly on the force and pecuiiarity of this diction 
that both the sentiments and the story depend for 
their effects on the mind of the reader; that is, their 
poetical effects, namely, surprise, delight, and ele- 
vation, and whatever other modifications of mental 
excitement might be named as the effects of poetry. 
That fitness and justness of expression, that compre- 
hension of vigour, brevity, and grace, which after 
the intrinsic merits of the sentiments and story 
themselves, operates most materially in producing 
those effects, is what we call poetical diction, and 
should be that which distinguishes poetry from 
prose, the latter being only a more prolix, expla- 
natory, less striking manner of conveying the same 
story and the same sentiments, if employed to that 
end. Rhyme and metre are mere auxiliaries. and 


very secondary ones, we hold, in the production of | 


this true poetical effect; but how far they are of 
importance is the very point in dispute. The ques- 
tion then between us and the Popish recusants of 
our doctrine is this; Is it of more importance that 
the translator of a poem should preserve its metre, or 
where that is impossible, substitute another in its 
stead; or that he should make as exact a transcript 
as possible of the language of the original poem? A 
literal translation is not exactly what we mean ; 
though in the case of Greek poets it will generally 
avail, and be the best that could be given, yet it will 
not always be the most faithful copy of the expression 
originally used; the business of the prose translator 
will rather be, to select the English expression which 
most nearly corresponds to the original one; that ex- 
pression in fact, which the poet would or might have 
chosen, had English been the language he was using. 
Cannot this expression be poetical unless it flows in 
metre, or be concluded by rhyme? This selection 
is in fact a matter of much more difficulty than a 


mere literal translation, and requires an attention | 


quite exclusive and unoccupied by the incidents of 
thyme and metre. It is possible, no doubt, to make 


this happy selection occasionally in a metrical trans- | 


lation; but generally that object will be, and must 
be sacrificed. 

Let us do Pope the justice to illustrate this point 
by one of his happiest efforts: Eig ofwyo¢ ceph5054 a 
prverbas meph WATENSs he translates ‘ His sword 
without a sign the brave man draws, and asks no 
omen but his country’s cause.’ The last line con- 
tains a peculiarly happy translation of a difficult ex- 
pression; a good (i.e. a corresponding) English 
idiom is given in place of an untranslateable Greek 
one, and, at the same time, the laws of English me- 
tre are fulfilled. This is a case of unusual success ; 
yet even here some sacrifice of essence to form, of 
sense to sound, may be pointed out, The first line 


after apologising for having | mere surplusage, and by dint of preludizing, di- 


minishes the effect of the sentiment contained in the 
second; which thus becomes less striking, and, in 
fact, more prosaically expressed than it would be 
|} even thus; ‘there is one omen sufticient, and it is 
| the best a man can have, that he is fighting in de- 
fence of his country.’ There are, in fact, two senti- 
ments condensed in this one line of Homer; first, 
that the surest omen of victory is, that we are fight- 
ing for our country; and, secondly, that no other 
omen is necessary to make us fight in that cause 
The latter sentiment alone Pope has given; yet he 
has two lines for one of Homer’s. We may add, 
that the passage is from a speech of Hector, in 
whose mouth Homer’s words are peculiarly appro- 
priate, and characteristic; as Pope has translated 
them, the words might as well have been those of 
Agamemnon. This is the kind of mischief to which 
poetical translations, even the best, are liable; not 
only will the expression not be rendered in its true 
spirit, but character and sentiments must also occa- 
sionally suffer. 


But with regard to Pope in particular, nothing 
can be more distinct and different than his style of 
diction is from that of Homer. The one ornamented 
and polished to the last degree; the ether plain, 
grave, and unadorned: both majestic and dignified ; 
but one from the splendour of decoration, the other 
from grandeur of deportment, and the dignity of 
nature. To give therefore a true copy of Ilomer, 
no one, equal in talent, could be more unfit than 
Pope. As an English poet, we leave his reputation 
where it was and always will be; he, at least, we 
think, would not choose to rest it on a poem, of which 
the great component parts, the sentiments and the 
story, are not his own. That its popularity is greater 
perhaps than that of any ether English poem, does 
not prove it to be a good translation, any more than 
it proves it to be the best of English poems. One 
reason of this popularity is, that of those who admire 
it for its richness of language, and harmony of mea- 
sure, they who also can read the original, lose 
nothing by its imperfections as a translation ; while 
those who through it form their judgment of the ori- 
ginal, cannot know what they lose. But to argue 
about the causes of popularity would be as absurd 
as to dispute its existence in this case; when probably 
a large majority of both the classes above-mentioned 
would prefer Pope's Iliad to Homer’s, could all read 
and understand the latter perfectly. On this ground 
indeed, practically speaking, we think a prose trans- 
lation little likely to succeed, in the sense of becom- 
ing popular; though to a mind genuinely imbued 
with a love of poetry, and a power of feeling it, and 
curious to become as closely acquainted as possible 
with the workings of the greatest mind, perhaps, 
which Nature has moulded, such a transcript as we 
have recommended would be the most desirable. 
Criticism is a different matter from legislation ; in 
| the former good taste must be assumed to prevail; 
| in the latter those who legislate for human nature as 
| perfect, will be not only practically but theoretically 
\ wrong. 
| We have made these observations as supplemen- 
\} tary to those which have been the subject of attack, 
taking little notice however of our opponent, whose 
most prominent arguments we will now review 
briefly in the order in which they occur. The ques- 
tion of popularity has been already discussed ; what 
he says of the Scriptures falls to the ground when he 
is told that infidels join as heartily in admiration of 
Scripture poetry as true believers ; and that the best 
of uninspired poetry has for its object to elevate ra- 
ther than to please. 

There is no merit, he says, in the catalogue of the 
sea-nymphs except the euphony of the verses; the 
only charm therefore this passage possesses must be 
lost in a prose translation. If Homer has failed to 
recommend himself by this passage to our corre- 
spondent, that may not be his fault ; it is somewhat 
to have created, or indeed to have merely detailed in 
ten verses a marine mythology of variously beautiful 
names and distinct attributes ; in the compounds 
which constitute these names consist the chief 
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beauty of the passage ; and therefore it is intelligible 
only to the scholar, and can be conveyed by no trans 
lation prose or poetical. At all events the euphony 
could scarcely have been Homer's main object in this 
passage ; if it was, then the speculation was an ex- 
tremely bad one, unworthy of a great poet, and has 
produced, we think, a corresponding failure in that 
respect. 

We object strongly to the example given of Dry- 
den’s merits in translation; it is too literal; the 
words ‘to please the boys’ has another more direct 
meaning than the one it is intended to convey. ‘Go, 
madman, cross the Alps, to be the amusement of 
boys, and a subject for declamation,’ is not so literal 
a translation, nor is it in rhyme, but we uphold it to 
be essentially better than Dryden's couplet. 

In the next point our friend has fallen into a mis- 
take, and we refer him back to our first remarks to 
correct himself; he will find no objection there to a 
modern poct handling a story of ancient days; other- 
wise we should object to Shakspeare’s ‘ Julius 
Cesar,’ § Troilus and Cressida,’ &c., which, though 
quite differently treated from what they would have 
been by an ancient poet, are more interesting to us 
than any ancient composition on the same subjects 
could have been; and again, a translation of these 
plays intO Burmese, some thousand years hence, by 
the best poetical translator, will probably be quite 
unsuited to the poetical habits and prejudices of that 
nation, should they be then the most enlightened 
upon earth. 

As to the fact of similarity between modern 
languages in idiom and character, we still insist 
upon it, and attribute to that circumstance in some 
measure the greater facility of poetical translation. 
As to the German and English languages, our cor- 
respondent must be ignorant that the best translation 
ever produced by a poet, is a scene from ‘ Faust,’ by 
Shelley. Quantity, however, and not quality seems 
to be the measure he applies to merit; let him in- 
quire, therefore, for Wieland’s ‘ Oberon,’ Klopstock’s 
* Messiah,’ Schiller’s * Robbers,” &c. &c.; we for- 
bear mentioning in additioa, the numberless success- 
ful translations of English into German. 

We now come to the Abbé de Lille, and the 
French prose translations. The latter we find are 
less popular than the metrical ones, and the Abbé 
de Lille prefers the abominable sing-song of his own 
rhymes to a pure and faithfui transcript of the 
language of the original poet. All we can reply to 
this is, that the Abbé de Lille is a Frenchman; that 
in his observations he evidently identifies verse with 
poetical diction, and does not know that the latter 
can exist separately from the former. The pleasure 
of harmony is all we can concede to metres and 
thymes; of these, which are mere auxiliaries, the 
Abbé makes essentials. In the early days of poetry, 
there was another auxiliary used to enhance its effect 
on the hearers, namely, beating time to the mea- 
sures during recitation ; were this plan still in use, 
doubtless there would be some persons bold enough 
to call it an essential of poetry. 





THE RIVALS. 





The Rivals. Tracy's Ambition. 
‘The Collegians.’ 3 vols. 8vo. 
Otley. London, 1829. . 
We thought, and did not scruple at declaring our 

Opinion, that ‘The Collegians,’ is a book of rare 

power. The present volumes are, on the whole, of 

inferior merit to that extraordinary production, but 
are evidently genuine works of the same energetic 
hand. The writings of this novelist are more easy, 
lively, and skilful, than those of ‘The O’Hara Fa- 
mily,’ and perhaps also somewhat less various and 
less—(we only use the word for want of a better,)— 
intense. But both sets of romances are marked by 
the same general characteristics, and rank in the 
same class, They are alike extremely national, and 
are alike devoid of any indication that an individual 
mind has been at work in them on the great, hot, 
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smoky mass of Irish raw material. They are pic- 
tures of the life of a people clearly on the showing 
of the painters, in a state of barbarism, such, not as 
the government has made it, but as has existed in 
the same state from the days of Brian Boromhe to 
our own, a barbarism limited in one way by the 
positive precepts of the Romish system rather than 
by the spirit of Christianity, and in another direction 
by that respect for women which so beautifully qua- 
lified the savageness of the ancient Germans. Ano- 
ther race has encamped among these unreclaimed 
aborigines, whom it has irritated without reforming 
them: and from this body of alien neighbours all 
the knowledge of Ireland imported into England 
was for centuries derived. Ilence the singular im- 
pression made on an English reader by the ‘ Tales 
of the O'Hara Family,’ and the ‘ Tales of the Mun- 
ster Festivals.’ 

For their authors, though writing our language, 
and conforming themselves as far as possible to our 
tastes, though educated in most respects like our- 
selves, and holding the same place in the eyes of the 
world as other popular and brilliant novel-writers, 
belonged in truth, by all their sympathies, and the 
the greater part of their opinions, to that ancient, 
subjugated, discontented, kindly, and impetuous 
people, whom they have so vividly delineated, and 
eagerly eulogised. They have exhibited to us Irish 
nature; not nature examined to its universal essence, 
by the chemistry of thought, not exalted and har- 
monized by the transforming power of art, but simply 
reflected as it is, the mind of the author serving but 
as a mirror, without choice or analysis, and often 
without completeness. The capacity to hold up such 
a mirror is very uncommon, and is far more valuable 
than a sickly fancy potent only to falsify, and a 
perverse sensibility seeking in all things for repe- 
titions of its own weaknesses and affectations. But 
we must remember that the acuteness of perception, 
and ready sensibility required for the production of 
a fac-simile of that which lies before us, and which 
are so often impelled and directed by some narrow- 
minded or diseased feeling of our own, are of far 
inferior value to that creative imagination and dis- 
cerning reason which enable a man of the highest 
genius to find in all the elements and facts around 
him his appropriate materials, and to inspire them 
from himself with a life which they knew not before 
It is only by these glorious faculties that the purest 
and loftiest works of art can be produced, or the 
deepest and healthiest pleasure communicated. 
While on the other hand the talent for describing a 
prospect is one the effect of which depends almost 
entirely on the character of the reader; to the dull 
its atchievements are a hubbub of words; to the 
sensitive they convey something like the impression 
of the original, but they never, like the words of a 
poet, Open on us at once and irresistibly all that 
was experienced by a powerful mind at the sight of 
the scene it paints. 

Again, a man of observation, cleverness, and sus- 
ceptibility may exhibit any violent passion with strict 
attention to all its symptoms, with great force of ex- 
pression, and with an outward truth which cannot 
fail to excite sympathy, and that often of the first 
kind, proceeding from a vicious craving for excite 
ment, and only possible where the conscience is com- 
paratively dead. If Shakspeare displays the same 
passion, he shows from what state of feeling it arises 
and in what it must terminate, what are its conse- 
quences on others, how much of it is real, and how 
much mere self-exaggeration ; and he so imperson- 





ates it in an individual character, a living man, and 
neither a phantom of himself, nor a caricature of us, 
that while it affects and calls forth the imagination, 
our own bad impulses and miserable selves are left 
untouched and impotent. Now the two kinds of} 
powers here spoken of are in some men imperfectly 

blended, and now support, now injure, and again | 
stand altogether apart from, each other. And this 
seems to be the case with the remarkable Irishman | 
of whose works we have been writing, The ‘ Col- 
legians’ came, on the whole, more near to a 
thoughtful and imaginative work of art than any 











other book of its class, though it contained no pic- 
tures of such appalling force as the burning of 
Shawn-a-Gown’s house, in the ‘ Croppy,’ and as 
some of the scenes in the ‘ Nowlan’s.’ But the tales 
before us, compared with their author's last produc 
tions, are very deficient in the highest qualities of 
similar books, and must rest their claim to appro- 
bation on the abundance and vigour of the separate 
sketches, the weight and truth of the detached obser- 
vations, or occasional gleams of terrible emotions, 
and rich and vigorous delineations of national man- 
ners and impressive incidents. For the 
rarer merits of sustained truth in human character, 
steadiness and loftiness of purpose, and the might to 
suggest whole trains of thought by one pregnant word, 
we find no appearance ot them in these volumes, 
But we see proofs of a kind and degree of ability to 
which the hope of even such triumphs as these need 
not be desperate. 


noble r, 


The first tale, ‘ The Rivals,’ is by far the less im- 
pressive of the two; but both are well worth read- 
ing. We shall extract from it a fragment of pure 
description, a kind of writing in which the author is 
very superior to any other Lrishman whose works we 
have ever seen. 

* The most striking characteristic of the Wicklow sce- 
nery is that of intense, though not oppressive, loneliness. 
The road which our polemic pursued, after leaving the 
mansion of Glendearg, was a wild and broken track, 
winding amid a wilderness of mountain heath, and gra- 
nite. Sometimes a stream, hurrying downward through 
the masses of rock that made the desert horrid, broke 
suddenly upon his path, foaming and glittering in the 
moonlight, and making a dreary sound in the midnight 
solitude, Sometimes the distant barking of a dog aug- 
mented the sense of extreme loneliness which the scene 
occasioned, by the slight suggestion of a contrast which 





it afforded. 
tween the fissures of the hills, and hurrying along the 
valley side, sunk down and whist again, with a wail that 
had something.in it of a supernatural effect. The beau. 
tiful terrors of the scene were, however, all lost on Davy. 


Sometimes a gust of wind swept down be- 





* A cloud had stolen across the moon, when he de- 
scended that rugged part of the road which leads down- 
ward upon the lake of Luggela. He stepped out upon a 
rock, which overlooks the valley on the north-western 
side, and endeaveured, in the dim light, to gather in the 
outline of the scene beneath him! This enchanting little 
region, like all the lake scenery of Wicklow, owes its 
principal fascination to the effect of contrast which is 
produced on the beholder’s mind by the dreary wildness 
of the barren mountain road by which it is approached. 
While our pedestrian stood upon the rock, the veil was 
suddenly withdrawn from the disk of the ** full-blown” 
moon, and a flood of tender light was poured upon the 
scene, clothing the cliffs, the lake, the trees, and the 
whole coup-d’q@il in a mantle of bluish silver. 

* He saw, beneath him, embosomed among the brown 
hills, a little valley full of beauty, full of varied loveli- 
ness, full of character, and of romantic interest. On his 
right was a deep glen, rugged with masses of granite, 
and intersected by a small stream which supplied the 
basin of the lake, and whose origin was concealed amid 
the windings of the barren defile. 
of this stream, the eye soon beheld it creeping out from 
among the rocks, gliding with many a snake.like wind- 
ing along a green and cultivated champaign, and ming- 
ling into the lake with so gentle a current that the pro- 


Following the course 





found repose of its gleaming surface was unbroken by a | 
single curl. Beneath him, on his left, in a nook of this | 
sequestered valiey, and commanding the beautiful plain 
before described, stood a mansion in the pointed style of | 
architecture; and here the scene was enriched and hu- | 
manized by plantations, pleasure-grounds, garden plats, | 
and other luxuriohs incidents, which gave a softening | 
character of leisure to the retreat. Farther to his left, | 
lay the calm expanse of water, from which the scene de- 
rives its name, and which occupied an area between three 
lofty mountains, each of which descended suddenly upon | 
the very borders of the lake, and presented a variety of 
shore which was wonderful in a scene so limited. On 
one side appeared a tumbling cliff, composed uf innu- | 
merable loose masses of granite, piled together to the 





height of a thousand feet, without a single trace of vege- 
tation: farther on, the waters kissed the foot of a hill, 
that was clothed, from the summit to the very verge of 
the lake, in a mantle of the freshest verdure: farther on 
still, the shores were shadowed by over-hanging woods 
of pine and beech, and before the circuit of the basin had 
been made, the waters were fourd rolling in their tiny 
wavelets of crystal, over a level sandy beach, composed 
of triturated granite, and forming the border of the lawn 


already mentioned. The effect of the whole picture was 


heightened, at this moment, by the peculiar light, which 
softened down the rougher features of the scene, and gave 
a gentle and sparkling brilliancy to those parts that were 
distinguished by their beauty and refinement. Over half 
the -urface of the lake, the gigantic shadow of Carriga- 
manne mountain (the granite cliff before described) was 
flung by the declining moon, with a sharp distinctness of 
outline, veiling half the waters in the deepest shade, 
while the remainder mimicked the vault of the star-lit 
heaven above within a plain of bright and streaky silver.’ 
—Vol. 1, pp. 108—113. 

The following passages are from the second story, 
and deal with men, their deeds, and feelings. The 
tale is told in the person of a landlord : 

‘In my own immediate family, likewise, my new 
course of life had produced an influence that was not cal- 
culated to increase our happiness. The female part of 
the household, who did not enter into Daltou’s ideas of 
papistical extermination so readily as 1 had done, were 
hurt at the extreme rigour with which I exerted myself 
to second his views. My uneasiness, moreover, occa- 
sioned by my expenses, and by Dalton’s delaying to re- 
fund the large sum I had lent him, rendered me less 
cheerful and good humoured than wsual. <A gradual 
degree of embarrassed reserve diffused itself over the fa- 
mily circle. Neither my wife, nor daughter, ventured a 
remonstrance on any occasion, and this circumstance 
joined to the consciousness that they disapproved my con- 
duct, rendered me doubly impatient and ill-humoured. 

* A poor man, who owed me some arrears of rent, aps 
plied to Mary to procure him some farther time, as the 
whole support of his family, during the ensuing spring, 
dependcd on the stock of potatoes which ] had seized for 
I wanted the sum, and refused, for the 
first time in my life, to admit her intercession. The next 
day, [ went to sup *rintent the cant, or auction of the po- 


the money due. 


tatoes, in person. 

¢ Folly* on, Misther Thacy! folly on!’ 1 heard the 
owner, (a white-headed, calm-eyed, patient old mar) say, 
as Lapproached. ‘* Tie days are altered with us, Mas- 
ther. I’m ould enough to remember a gentleman, a rale 
gentleman, that ke t 
would n’t see my little piatez canted on me this mornin’ ; 


p hoise in Cushlang-Beg, an’ 





an’ that gentleman was your ewn father. But folly on! 
too! But 
We had nothing to look to, the 


four of us, but that little pit o° piatez, till the new onest 
} } 


An’ I second cousin to your own fostherer, 


what hurt? Folly on. 
come in, while you an’ the Peelers can have what ye like 
best, at the great house. [seen the day, Masther, when 
the doores o’ that house were open to the poor man, an’ 
the smoke o’ the chimney was a pleasant token to the 
thraveller goin’ the road, an’ the night comin’ on, an’ he 
hungry, an’ the inns dear, an’ his pocket empty ; but the 
Ah, 
above that’s lookin’ down on you an’ me this day, an’ that 
You 
children, Masther, as well as 1 have; take care 
would the time come when ——— but indeed, 1 won’t 


times are changed; folly on! sir, there’s One 
sees how hard you're dhrivin’ on the poor man. 
have 


say that, for I’d be sorry it should, for their own sakes, 
You put your trust in Dalton, an’ forsake your people. 
Take care, I advise you. Dalton proved a degaiver to 
Folly on, sir, folly on! The 
time was, formerly, when the gentlemen used to open 


others, an’ he may to you. 


their doores to take the poor into their kitchens an’ che- 
resh ’em; but now in place o’ takin’ ’em in, they go to 
find the poor man in his own cabin to take the food from 
betwixt his lips. ‘There’s my piatez, the price of my 
hard labour, take *em with you, sure "tis you has the best 
call to ’e«m.” 

* He turned away with a flushed cheek, and the smile 
of one who, feeling himself hardly used, would not stoop 
to any violent expression either of distress or indignation + 


* Follow. 
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Fortifying my resolution by recollecting the common- 
ness of the occurreuce, I affected an indifference which I 
was very far from feeling, and made some customary 
answer about the lergth of time already given, my own 
cails, and the impossibility of paying rent without re- 
ceiving the value of my land—(to cach of which he replied 
by a smile and toss of his head). The sale proceeded, 
and I put the money in my pocket.’—Vol. 2, pp. 255— 
258. ; 

* Did your prudent fear enable you to do any thing 
with respect to my process against Mr. Paul Purtill ?’ 

* The ** little terrier’’ of the magistrate’s human pack 
twisted his wiry countenance into an expression of excel- 
ling shrewcness at this question, shrugged his shoulders, 
and shook his head with much archness. 

** Your honour never gay me a more contrairy job 
than that yet. I was afeerd I never could do it, for Mr. 
Purtill is a wild jettleman that doesn*t much care what 
he does, an’ he has a strong back in the boys of his neigh- 
bourhood, who won't see any branch o’ the family in- 
sulted. Well, I was very unaisy in myself, for I remem- 
bered well that Tim Ready, a man that would make 
four of mysclf, tried to sarve a process on the same gen- 
Ieman, and was fairly murthered three times running 
(heaven save the mark) upon bis lawn out before the hall 
doore, an’ sure, says I to myself, if he wasn’t able for 
em, what could I do? lord sa’ me, says I. Well, what 
did Ido? Easy now a minute, an’ I'll tell your honour 
the whole story. I got upin the morning, to-day morn- 
ing, an’ I said to myself, an’ I drawin’ on my stockings, 
* Now,’ says I, * Kennedy, mind yourself. You know,’ 
says I,‘ that Mr. Purtill is no child’s play to have to do 
with, an’ if you don’t take care o’ yourself, I’m afeerd— 
I'm afeerd’ says I, ‘ something that’s not good will hap. 
pen you. You know,’ says I, ‘ he’s up to all the law in 
Europe, an’ keeps no man servant, only one old woman 
an’ a Newfoundlan’ dog, an’ lives by hiniself in a small 
cottage in the mountains, where he’s ever an’ always on 
his guard again all manner o’ writs, an’ summonses, an’ 
processes, an’ law papers of every nature. So take care 
o’ yourself, I advise you,’ says 1, * an’ look about you, or 
you may have a quare story to tell before night,’ says I. 
Well what did I do? I got an old bag, an’ rowled a 
couple o’ sugans about my ankles, an’ put an old tattered 
coat belonging to a bucaugh (lame beggar) in the neigh- 
bourhood upon my back, an’ I stuck a short pipe in the 
side o’ my mouth, and thrun (threw) the bag, with a few 
praties in the bottom of it, up over my shoulder, an’ off’ I 
set to the mountains, taking a blackthorn stick in my 
hand, in dread the Newfoundlan’ dog would be con. 
thrairy with me. So when I came a near the place, in 
dread they'd suspect something wrong if I went sthraight 
to the house, I called at a few o’ the neighbour's cabins, 
axing a charity (for I have a good face for it, they tell 
me, sir), here he made another grin—‘** an’ done my 
business so well that it wasn’t long till I had the bag 
a’most full. Well, in dread it would be late with me, I 
took a short cut across the fields, an’ waited a while be- 
hind the haegart till I seen the ould woman going down 
the lawn for a can 0’ spring water, an’ the dog afther her. 
I got up: an,’ afeerd that Mr. Purtill, if he saw a paper 
in my hand, would slap the doore in my face before the 
process could be duly sarved, I rowled and twisted it up 
tight, an’ putt it in my pocket, an’ came an’ knocked at 
the hall-doore. There being no onc in the house, Mr. 
Purtill himself kem (came) an’ opened it. ‘* Well, what 
do you want? there’s nothing here for you,” says he.— 
** Eyah then, wisha, nothen in the wide world, sir,” says 
1, “‘ only I thought may be the ould woman would be 
within, that she’d putt this bit of a match in the ashes 
for me, till I’d light my pipe again the road.” ** Oh, if 

that’s all,” says he, **1°ll do it myself my poor man, an 
welcome,”’ says he. So he tuk the paper to light it.— 
** Wisha, then, the heavens bless your honour,” says I, 
$¢ an’ mind, Mr. Purtill, you have it, now.” * Wha, 


have I?” says he, ‘* Mr. Dalton’s process,” says I. 
** an’ he expects you'll answer it a’ Monday.” Well, I 


never seen a man in such a born rage. He hullooed the 
dog an’ the people afther me, but there was nobody in 
hearing; an’ I thrun my fine bog o’ praties, more was 
the pity, upon the gravel (afeerd they’d be too heavy for 
me), and I cut, and I run, an’ I pelted away over the 
Tocks an’ stones, hedges and ditches, driving an’ pushing 
or the bare life, until I came to the head o the sthreet 








above, where I was tould your honour was stopping at 
Mc Gawyl’s, here.” ’—Vol. 3, pp. 64—68. 


We close our extracts with the following true and 
vivid picture of Irish nature and Irish feeling. The 
landlord, Mr. Thracey, will not be the only person 
convinced by the reasoning of the Irish peasant : 


* We had now lost sight of the village, and of the ma- 
jestic Shannon, which winded slowly at some distance 
below, now embosomed among blue and purple hills; 
now thridding its gentle course through the intricacies of 
wooden creeks, turretted headlands, and green islands ; 
and further onward, dilating its giant bulk, and placing 
along and weary distance between the sunny shores and 
glimmering white-washed cottages on either side. As 
we proceeded, in a slow, but continual ascent, the coun. 
try began to alter its appearance. The fertile and richly 
cultivated undulations of the soil, its sun-dried meadow 
fields and dark geen acres of potatoe-land, chequered 
with a gay variety of blossoms peculiar to the vegetable 
at this season, gradually disappeared behind us, and a 
country of a singular wildness and sterility arose upon 
our sight. The hills, no longer swelling gently out of 
the champagne, like the unbroken billows of a breathless 
Ocean, now rose in sudden and abrupt masses around our 
track, presenting in their chequered costume of grey lime- 
stone crag and scanty verdure, an appearance somewhat 
analogous to that of the ragged peasant, who toiled on 
his narrow strip of tillage along their sides. The vales, 
no longer enriched by the efforts of rural industry, and 
cultivation, no longer beautified by the handsome villa, 
the stately improvement, the cheerful bounded lawn, the 
trim plantation, and the happy cottage, now presented to 
the eye nothing of a higher interest than a tract of uncut 
bog, or a sullen lough, half concealed by rushes and 
weedy shallows, on the banks of which a wretched cabin, 
with mud walls propped and roof falling in, sent up its 
thin and tremulous smoke into the sultry air above it, 
while the poor solitary, who housed his wretchedness in 
this lonely tenement, suspended his labour before the 
door-way, and leaned forward on his spade, to speculate 
on the appearance and destination of the travellers. At 
a long interval, a farm-house of a more comfortable ap- 
pearance than was usual, might be discovered in a well 
chosen corner among the crags, and at a longer yet, the 
apparition of a handsome cottage, with its elegant plea. 
sure ground and neatly tended shrubbery, started up be- 
fore the astonished eye of the wayfarer, and furnished a 
pleasing evidence of a truth (on which, though long im- 
pressed upon my mind, I had seldom acted,) that the 
magic of real life is industry. 

* Feeling a desire to ascertain something more of my 


} companion’s real character than he seemed willing to dis- 


close, and curious, moreover, to know how far he parti- 
cipated in the natural indolence which is so generally, 
and in point of fact so falsely, attributed to the peasantry 


| of his country, I directed his attention to one of the snug 





farm-houses above described. 

*** There is a proof,”’ said I, ** of what a little care and 
industry can accomplish. The man who built that house, 
and reared the young timber about it, had little time to 
waste in fighting at fairs, or drinking in public houses.” 

¢** An’ that’s what built the house an’ planted the tim- 
ber for him, you’re thinking sir,’’ the mountaineer re- 
plied, taking up the inference 1 intended he should de- 
duce with that rapidity of perception for which, amid al] 
their simplicity, the people of his class and nation are 
most remarkable :—‘* True for you, so it was, indeed 
Drinking is a bad business for a poor man, ora rich one 
either, and fighting isa deal worse. You never spoke a 
truer word than than. But I'll tell you what helped to 
make the place as nait as it is, besides. The man that owns 
that house is a Palentin an’ a Protestant, he has his 
ground for five shillings an acre, on a long lase; he has 


a kind landlord over him, that will never distress him 


for a small arrear, he isn’t like a poor Catholic that has a 
mud cabin, an acre o’ pratie ground, an’ seven landlords 
above him, an’ that has no teeling nor kindness to look 
for, when times run hard, an* poverty strikes him be 
tween the cowld wallx. An’ with submission to vou, sir 
that’s the very thing that causes all the drinking an’ the 
fighting. When a poor man sells his corn at market, an, 
feels his pocket full o’ money, Ill tell you what he does 
an’ what he says to himself, an’ he returning home of a 





cowld night, sitting upon the corner of his thruckle [cart], 
with the moon shining down upon him, and the frosty 
wind blowing into his heart, an’ the light streaming out 
o’ the windee o’ the public house on before him. ‘I 
have thirty shillings or a pound now,’ he says to himself, 
‘an’ that’s enough to pay my rent for this turn. Very 
weil,’ he says, ‘an’ when I have that paid, what good "Il 
it be tome?’ T don’t know my landlord, nor my land- 
lord doesn’t know me. I have no more howld o’ my lit- 
tle cabin an’ my bit o’ ground, than I have o’ that 
smoke that’s goen’ out o’ my pipe. I don’t know the mo- 
ment when I an’ my little craithurs "Il be wheeled out 
upon the high-road, an’ the more pains I lay out upon 
my ground, the sooner, may be, ’twill be taken from me. 
An’ I'll go home now in the frost, and pay this money to 
the masther, giving him a wattle to break my own head ! 
Wisha, then, indeed I won’t. Let the masther, an’ the 
rent, an’ the cabin go, an’ whistle together if they like, 
Ill go an’ warm my sow] in my body, with a glass 0° spi- 
rits, an’ have one happy hour at any rate, if I never have 
another!" In he goes, an’ I need‘nt tell you the state his 
pockets are in when he comes out again. That's the 
way the drinking comes, Mr. Thracy, an’ the fighting 
comes o’ the drinking just as nathural as a child is born 
of his father.” 

** T can’t but acknowledge,” said I, ** that there is some 
justice in what you say. But you do not mean to tell me 
that the man makes his condition any better, by such rea- 
soning as that ?” 

*** Heaven forbid I should main any such thing! No, 
Misther Thracy, I only state what’s nathural, when 
temptation falls in a poor boy’s way. I‘m far from say. 
ing that he does right in falling into it, but I’m thinkin,’ 
sir, that I would n’t like to be in the state o’ that man 
that puts it before him.” 

6% Ver, after all, Shanahan,” I said, a little enter. 
tained by this display of national dignity in the decayed 
descendant of a once honourable name, ‘after all, you 
must allow that if there were more industry there would 
be some little increase of comfort among the people. You 
can’t deny, you know, that there is a great deal of idle- 
ness among them.” 

‘© I'd be sorry to deny any thing your honour is 
pleased to charge again’ us, 1’m sure; but where is it 
you see it, sir, if | might make so bould ?” 

** Why, there, for instance,” said I, pointing with 
my whip to one of the poor cottages that were scattered 
at various distances along the road side. **Do you see 
the way that roof is patched up with whole sheaves of 
reed, when a few days’ work would enable the owner to 
thatch it far more comfortably, more neatly, and more 
durably, with half the quantity of material? Do you 
see that broken gateway propped up with a few stones, 
when half an hour’s work would put good hinges on the 
piers? And look at that gap, in which he has thrust a 
car instead of a gate; how long would it occupy his 
time to nail a few rough sticks together that would enable 
him to leave the car to its proper uses? Look at the 
little field on the left, where the cow is grazing, disfigured 
with loose stones; and look at his own little truckle-road, 
almost rendered impassible with rocks and ruts which a 
few hours’ trouble would remove !” 

*% T see—I see it all, an’ its aisy for you, sir. A 
few days’ work, an’ a few hours’ work, an’ a day’s and 
an hour's, and a few hours to that again, would set the 
place to rights, may be, sure enough. An’ that’s one o” 
the idle boys that your honour thinks are too plenty in 
the country. I'll tell you, for 1 know him well, what 
sort of an idle boy that is that owns the house. Ie gets 
up every morning of his life at day break, an’ takes a 
spade on his shoulder to go up an’ work out his rent, upon 
his landlord’s ground, an’ when he has that done, he has 
to dig out his own little spot, an’ after that again, he 
works about among the neighbours from sunrise to sunset, 
for eight pence a day, so that between saison and saison, 
there is’nta day that he has to himself, excepting may be a 
month or two in the year that he can enjoy himself, at aise 
within upon his bed, on the broad of his back, in a taking 
faver. He might stay at home, surely, to-day, an to- 
morrow, or for a week to come, if he liked, and do all 
that wants to be done about the place; but if he did, 
himself an’ his craithurs should go without milk to their 
praties for that time, a thing they could'nt well afford, in 
times so full of sickness and sorrow as these. While the 
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poor man would by tatchin’ his house, his childer would 
be crying inside of it; while he’d be gathering the stones, 
he’d be scatthering their bread ; an’ while he'd be driv- 
ing the nails in his gate, hunger would by diiving a nail 
in his own coffin !"” 

*** Well,’ said I, ** I wo’nt dispute the question of an 
indolent disposition with you, but don’t you think, now, 
that there is loss of time, one way, if there is not another!? 
Do you think it would do that man any harm if the priest 
allowed him to do a little work on a holiday, instead of 
spending it in idle gossiping about the place, or perhaps 
in a worse way ?” 

* ** By your lave, sir, I'll tell you what I think o” that 
also. Them people that spend the holidays in idleness or 
worse, as your honour says, would do better, surely, if 
they spent ’em at the spade, an’ so the priest would tell 
em, too. *Tis’nt the fault of a good thing that a bad 
use is made of it, an’ the people that drink and fight on a 
holliday would do the same of another day if they had’nt 
fem. But Pll tell you what I’m thinking, sir. We are 
so aiger for gain, (the Lord forgive us!) that if there 
was’nt a little check put upon us, now an’ then, we'd 
break our heart for lucre. An’ what signify is what's of 
*em for holidays ? twelve in the whole year! I don’t 
know, nor ought I know as much of other fcounthries 
as you, sir, but I’m thinken’ you'll name few where a 
man works so hard and gains so little by it, as here 
lreland.’” Pp. 164-175. 
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Life of Oliver Cromwell. By the Rev. M. Russell, 
LUD. Author of * A Connection of Sacred and 
Profane History.’ &c. — Constable’s Miscellany, 
Nos. 47 and 48. 18mo. Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh, 1829. 


( Concluded from page 787.) 





Tue author of those ‘ truly great works*,’ ‘ Pel- 
ham,’ * The Disowned,’ and ‘ Devereux,’ has some- 
where pointed out the gross absurdity of entering on 
the study of politics, without having first stored the 
mind with a set of principles, to save it the trouble 
of seeking them by the scrutiny of facts. This wise 
remark of a writer who perhaps would be too perfect, 
if he could but confine his foreign ornaments to 
phrases which are French, and strip his native elo- 
quence of words which are not English, might, we 
think, be extended to the writers of history, as well 
as to the readers of politics. Not that we would lay 
down any particular set of principles to be subscribed 
to by all candidates for the wreath of historiography. 
But publishers and authors ought to know their own 
ininds, and adapt their commodities to the turns of 
the market, by working them up with something like 
cunsistency and method. There are admirable mo- 
dels in all styles; but, perhaps, the most agreeable 
to the taste of the present age is that which affects 
elaborate research and candour. Let a writer be 
selected who has no previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject ke intends to treat, or, indecd, of any other. If 
a Scotchman, so much the better, as it is very indis- 
pensable that he should not be possessed of too much 
public spirit or principle. Let him be paid in pro- 
portion to the number of big books which he turns 
over for the making of extracts. Utterly prohibit 
him from thinking for himself upon the knotty points 
of history or politics; but insist upon his placing, 
cheek by jowl, scraps of authorities on both sides ot 
the question. This sort of see-sawing will secure the 
reputation of historical research and candour; and 
will perhaps, on the whole, best answer the ends of 
authors as of publishers. 

That the volumes which are now before us claim 
a higher character than such as we have here chalked 
out, has, we trust, been made sufficiently apparent, 
by our last week’s observations and extracts ; but, as 
we then remarked, a sort of indecision and incon- 
stancy is singularly frequent in the work, and che- 
quers, though it does not obliterate, its general 
strength and sharpness of execution. We offered 





* See Literary Gazette. 
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some examples of this blemish; and we think the fol- 
lowing paragraph affords one more: . 

‘It cannot have escaped the notice of the reader, that 
several of the exploits now described, were performed by 
Cromwell before the King had erected his standard, and 
consequently before any offensive measures were adopted 
on the side of the royalists. That an appeal would be 
made to arms every reflecting person had distinctly per- 
ceived, from the moment that the Remonstrance was 
printed for indiscriminate distribution among the people; 
and the general histories of the period have recorded that 
the Parliament, immediately thereafter, supplied them- 
selves with the means of opposing their sovereign in the 
field. No stronger proof could be adduced of the hostile 
intentions of the popular leaders, than the activity of 
Cromwell throughout the early part of the year 1642—a 
circumstance which has not had the weight assigned to it 
which it appears to merit, when appreciating the views 
and motives of the two great parties.'"—Vol. 1, p. 114. 

Now the only ‘exploit,’ of which our author has 
favoured us with the date, appears, on his own show- 
ing, to have taken place about the middle of August, 
1642; and the royal standard was reared on the 
25th of the same month, (besides that its erection 
was in no rational meaning of the term, the first «f- 
fensive measure on that side.) But, if the term is to 
be technically limited to the notion of an act of open 
warfare, it may be said, with the same logic which is 
used by our author, that the parliament, having up 
to that period taken no avowed step of that nature, 
consequently had adopted no offensive measure. But 
as his humour for the moment is to throw the blame 
of aggression on that body, he looks back for the ori- 
ginal provocation to the epoch of its celebrated re- 
monstrance. Now, we would ask, was it before or 
after that epoch that the army plot, and the royal 
share in its guilt, had been discovered? Was it be- 
fore or after that epoch that the ‘incident’ in Scot- 
land had given just alarm to the popular party in 
both kingdoms? Again, was it before or after the 
first ‘offensive measure’ of the royalists that the 
queen had left England, with the purpose of solicit- 
ing supplies of men and money from foreign states, 
and with a promise from Charles at parting, that ‘as 
she had undergone so many reproaches and calum- 
nies at the entrance into the war, so he would never 
make any peace but by her interposition and mediation, 
that the kingdom might receive that blessing from her. 
This, too, while he was not only negotiating with 
parliament, but calling God Almighty to witness his 
sincerity in denyingthat he had any intention of war, 

The merit and, we think, originality of the follow- 
ing piece of military criticism induces us to lay it 
before our readers without abridgmeut : 

* We shall now proceed to examine into the ground or 
his repution as a soldier. On this head it ought to be 
premised, that the art of war, properly so called, de- 
mands a certain extent of means and object for the dis- 
play of its resources ; it being perfectly obvious, that hos- 
tilities may be conducted on a small scale without any 
reference to general principles either of tactics or of stra- 
tegy. Were two regiments, for example, to meet on a 
piece of level ground, prepared to decide the fate of a na- 
tion by an appeal to arms, the result, it is manifest, would 
depend less on the skill of the officers than on the bodily 
strength, the weapons, and the courage of the men. The 
same remark will apply to any force under 10,000, where 
the attack is made without any advantage of ground or of 
movement. But in all cases where armies ars large, and 
occupy a corresponding extent of country, the success of 
a campaign depends chiefly on the arrangements of the 
general, on his able combinations, and on his full com- 
mand of all the means, physical and moral, which are 
placed within his reach. In such circumstances only, the 
art of war would have a field in which to exemplify its 
powers and expedients. But during the contest between 
the King and the Parliament, as well as in the second 
struggle between the royalists and the republicans, the 
armies actually engaged were usually small ; and hence 
they never had recourse to any other means for securing 
victory besides steady firing and a furious charge. On 
the contrary, the rival forces met one another like indivi- 





duals about to engage in personal combat, At Edge 


Hil!, for instance, the royal army descended into the 
valley to accommodate their adversaries with convenient 
ground. 
practised. Charles was induced to relinquish a most fa- 
vourable position, and to march his troops two miles 
across a plain, in order to meet Fairfax, who did not come 
up quite so soon as had been expected. 


At Naseby a similar piece of complaisance was 


* The mode of attack, too, corresponded in its simpli- 
city to this inartificial style of tactics. Each army rushed 
upon the other with the utmost impetuosity; and it usu- 
ally happened that the right wing of the one drove back 
the left wing of its antagonist, and produced for the mo- 
ment a mutual victory and a mutual defeat. At Marston 
Moor, the two lines penetrated each other so completely, 
that when they recovered from the confusion of the shock, 
the royalists found themselves drawn up on the ground 
where the parliamentarians had stood before the charge. 
Such onsets rexembled the motions of a dance, where the 
parties change sides and face about, prepared to repeat a 
similar evolution. The same errors were committed in 
every general action that was fought during the war; and 
the King lost the three batiles of Edgehill, York, and 
Naseby, by allowing his headstrong nephew, Prince Ku- 
pert, to persevere in his mode of suspending the success 
of a battle upon one dash of his spirited cavalry. 

* In such circumstances, where common prudence was 
despised, it is absurd to speak of the art of war. Crom- 
well indeed saw the errors of the opposite party, and 
turned them to his own advantage; but in this, so far 
from displaying any extraordinary knowledge of tactics, 
he merely showed that he was not destitute of the vulgar 
sagacity of a trooper. Rupert ought never to have risen 
to a higher command than that of a regiment of horse ; 
for he possessed no acquaintance with the principles of 
his profession, and he was too proud, or too obstinate, to 
profit by experience. The merit, therefore, of the new 
men who triumphed over experienced soldicrs, must be 
measured with due attention to the circumstances in 
which they were brought into the field. The science ac- 
quired in Germany was of little use in commanding small 
and comparatively undisciplined armies ; and therefore, 
from the issue of the contest in which Oliver rose to fame, 
we are not to conclude that the art of war does not reccive 
improvement from reflection and study. 

* Were we, then, to form a judgment of Cromwell's 
qualities as a soldier from his actual conduct in war, we 
should say that he was a brave man rather than a great 
general. He was usually found charging at the head of 
his cavalry, both when he led a single troop, and also 
when he had risen to the rank of commander-in-chief. 
In point of discipline and spirit, he had brought his 
horsemen to a degree of excellence which could not be 
surpassed ; and the confidence which they felt in their 
captain, and in one another, rendered an onsct of the 
Ironsides in most cases synonymous with victory. From 
the first skirmish, indeed, in which he was engaged, 
down to his ** crowning” success at Worcester, he ape 
pears to have trusted more to strength of hand, than to 
skilful movements or dcep-laid stratagems. In proof of 
this remark we may observe, that wherever he was op- 
posed to experienced commanders, his inferiority in the 
art of moving large bodies of men, to secure an advantage 
without fighting, was strikingly manifested. For exam- 
ple, when he invaded Scotland, in the year 1650, he was 
completely checked by David Lesley, who, at the head 
of an army in no respect equal to the veterans with whom 
metropolis 
by the re- 
to retreat 


he had to contend, successfully defended the 
against the hero of Naseby, and at length, 
sources of mere generalship, compelled him 
At Dunbar, it is true, the fanatical 
preachers forced the Scottish leader, in opposition to his 
judgmen and intentions, to attack the invader, and by 
that means afforded to the superior soldiers of the latter 
an opportunity of gaining a mest decided advantage over 
But it is manifest, 


towards the borders. 


the raw levies of the northern host. 
notwithstanding, that, so far aswecan estimate the pro- 
fessional talents of the two commanders, Cromwell was 
not equal to his antagonist, who had spent many years in 
foreign service, and studied the tactics of the finest armies 
in Europe. ; 

* The same conclusion will be drawn from an examina- 
tion of the campaign which terminated in the sanguinary 
conflict at Worcester. So far from being able to bring 
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the war to a close in Scotland, Cromwell allowed the | 
royal army to pass him, and even to gain two marches in | 
advance towards the frontier, before he was aware of | 
Charles’s intention to carry the scene of hostilities beyond 
the Tweed. In ordinary circumstances, such an over- | 
sight would have proved fatal to his character and to his 
cause; but his activity and good fortune again saved 
him. After a pursuit of 490 miles, he overtook the roy- | 
alists, and in a battie remarkable only for its confusion and | 
bloodshed, he once more proved the superiority of his | 
arms. I[t is clear, however, that it was only in the rush 
of the fight that Cromwell excelled; and that in every 
case where knowledge of ground, position, movement, 
and in short the whole art of strategy, are concerned, his 
reputation does not rest upon a solid basis. His conduct 
in the retreat to Dunbar, in particular, betrayed much 


ignorance of the country through which he was passing ; 
and hence he found himself so completely hemmed in, 
unable either tu proceed further or to bring the enemy to 
action, that, as has been already remarked, he had re- 
solved to sacrifice his baggage and artillery, to send his 
infantry round to Berwick by sea, and then, at the head 
of his cavalry, to cut a passage through the Scottish lines. 
The impatient enthusiasm of the preachers was of more 
avail to Cromwell than a reinforcement of 10,000 men. 
They blamed their General for being slow to strike, and 
notwithstanding his remonstrances that all was sure where 
they remained, but that all might be lost when they en- 
gaged in battle, they ordered their army to quit the hills, 
and to attack the sectaries in the plain. The parliamen- 
tary chief, aware of his approaching advantage, and cer- 
tain that the discipline of his troops “would compensate 
for his false tactics, exclaimed, when he saw Lesley's 
brigades descending towards the pass, ** The Lord hath 
delivered them into our hands!” 

* It must not be denied that Cromwell possessed a qua- 
lity in the highest degree valuable in a military leader— 
the power of influencing the minds of his soldiers, of 
kindling their ardour, and, above all, of directing their 
most impetuous feelings to the accomplishment of his 
own purposes. He knew full well the bent of their pre- 
judices, and the deep hold which religious sentiment had 
taken of their minds; and accordingly, in all his ad- 
dresses, prayers, and ejaculations, he never failed to rouse 
the emotions which were most suitable to the cause which 
he had in hand. A fine instance of this was given at 
Dunbar, when he lifted up his arm and exclaimed, ** Let 
let his enemies be scattered!” This 
happy quotation operated on the spirits of his followers 
as if they had heard a voice from heaven. The ** sun of 
Austerlitz!”? the well-known expression with which Bo- 


God arise, and 


naparte hailed the first appearance of the solar orb on the 
morning of a decisive engagement, wanted the magnifi- 
cent and soul-stirring associations which were awakened 
in the enthusiastic bosoms of Cromwell’s veterans at 
Down-hill.’"—Pp. 241—246. 


The following passage treats of Cromwell's charac- 
ter as a statesman, no less ably, though with less 
length and fulness, than the foregoing did of his cha- 
racter as a soldier : 

* [t cannot be denied that his administration was vigo- 
rous, and that he compelled the most powerful nations of 
the continent to respect his government, and even to 
court his alliance. But the strength with which he was 
armed, was created almost entirely by the Long Parlia- 
ment, more especially the efficient marine, which enabled 
him to wrest from the Dutch the empire of the sea, and 
to inspire awe into the courts of France and Spain. The 
apprehensions, so naturally entertained by the founders 
of the Commonwealth, of a descent upon their shores 
from the opposite coast, guided them to the wise policy 
of forming a navy; and so fortunate were they in the 
appointment of officers, that the exploits performed 
during the war with Holland, were of so brilliant a eha- 
racter, as hardly to be surpassed by the more decisive 
victories gained on the same element in our own days. 

* The policy of the contest, however, was not as credit- 
able to the reputation of Cromwell, as the success with 


which it was conducted. Surrounded by strong and am- 


bitious monarchs, the United Provinces were in danger of 
being overrun, and of being thereby rendered subordinate 
to those very countries from which England has ever had 





the most to fear. Hence, it had usually appeared to the 


more enlightened of English statesmen, a matter of ex. 


pediency to preserve the independence of Holland, and 
more especially from the period at which the acquisition 
of so rich a territory either by Louis or Philip, must have 
destroyed the balance of power in the south of Europe. 
The Protector was further blamed by the economists of 
his own age, for not deriving, from his success over the 
Dutch, the commercial advantages to which they main- 
tained he had a just right in virtue of his conquests. 
But in this particular I can see no ground for blame. 
He resolved to limit the mercantile transactions of that 
active people, so far, at least, as to prevent them from in- 
terfering with the prosperity of the shipping interest of 
his own dominions. For this purpose he procured the 
enactment of the celebrated Navigation Laws; by which 
it was provided that no goods should be imported into 
Great britain, except in ships belonging to British sub- 


jects, or in the vessels of the country where the commo- 


dities were produced. By this measure, he at once with- 
drew from the Dutch the lucrative employment of carry- 
ing by sea the mercantile property of the richest nations 
of Europe, while he secured for the ship-owners of his 
native land a considerable addition to their gains both at 
home and abroad. 

* The French alliance, and the war with Spain, were 
very unpopular in his own days, and the experience of 
more recent times has contributed not a little to establish 
the impolicy of those measures. Both countries flattered 
him, and each was willing to give a high price for his 
co-operation. His choive has been pronounced wrong, 
on the ground not less of principle than of advantage. 

* He was on the point of committing a similar selecism 
in his negotiation with Sweden and Denmark. From an 
inexplicable partiality towards the former country, he had 
resolved upon its aggrandisement at the expense of the 
latter: intending, as it was supposedy to bestow on the 
successor of Christina, the whole of Norway, as well as 
the Danish territory southward of the Baltic, and to re- 
serve for himself the Castle of Elsineur, and a few of the 
adjacent islands. ‘This arrangement would, in those 
days, have rendered Sweden extremely formidable, and 
placed in her hands the navigation of the Baltic, both 
shores of which must have acknowledged her sovereiznty 
** And whereas,’” says an intelli- 
gent author, ‘* it had in all ages been the policy of the 
northern states to keep the dominion of the Baltic divided 
among several petty princes, that no one might be sole 
master of it; hecause otherwise, most of the necessary 


in peace and in war. 


commodities for shipping coming from thence and Nor- 
way, any one lord of the whole might lay up the shipping 
of Europe by the wall, in shutting only of his ports, and 
denying the commodities of his country to other states. 
Cromwell, contrary to this wise maxim, endeavoured to 
put the whole Baltic sea into the hands of the Swedes, 
and undoubtedly would have done it, if his death had not 
given them who succeeded him an opportunity of pru- 
dently preventing it.” 

* Still there is no doubt that the character of England, 
for strength and a vigorous administration, stood very 
high during the government of the Protector; on which 
account, if we cannot praise the wisdom of his policy, 
we are at least bound to admire the commanding attitude 
which he assumed, in the face of the proudest and most 
powerful nations of Europe. He intimidated Spain into 
concessions favourable to the trade of Britain ; main- 
tained against the Dutch the superiority of the English 
flag; and procured trom the French the relinquishment 
of Dunkirk, and the banishment of the royal exiles, as 
the price of his alliance in a continental war. It is true, 
that he thereby raised the power of the last named people 
toaheight which soon afterwards threatened the inde- 
pendence of several European states, and occasioned, 
even to this country, the loss of much blood and trea. 
sure; but so far as we consider the effect of his counsels 
upon the reputation of his personal government, there 
can be no question that he created for himself a degree of 
influence and glory, among surrounding kingdoms, much 
greater than had been possessed by any British monarch 
since the reign of Henry the Eighth.’—Pp. 252—256. 


In the following description of the moral frame and 
personal propensities of Cromwell there is not much 
that is new, but we insert it for the sake of the good 
sense of our author’s comments on familiar but im- 


| 








portant facts. And we must positively here close our 
extracts, which already we find have run to an un- 
conscionable length: 





¢ The enthusiasm of his spirit necessarily lead him into 
the transports, ecstacies, and revelations which were 
common in his time. Indeed, he retained throughout 
his whole life symptoms of that elation and excitement 
which were remarked in the first stage of his personal 
reformation ; and which at a later period were imputed, 
according to the different principles of the observers, to 
an overstrained imagination, to the inspiration of the 
Deity, or to infernal possession. Before his memorable 
victories of Dunbar and Worcester, his eyes were observed 
to sparkle, his frame became agitated, and he burst out 
into strange and violent fits of laughter. At no time, in 
fact, was he kimself altogether free from the nervous ex- 
citability, or fanatical phrenzy, which he knew so weil 
how to excite’and to direct in others. 


* The character which attached to his early days, has 
been already analysed with sufficient minuteness. That 
he was a free liver cannot be concealed: but, except the 
attempt which he made to seize his uncle’s ; roperty, 
under the pretext that the worthy knight was no longer 
able to manage his affairs, we find nothing in the tradi- 
tionary notices which have come down to us, which could 
be candidly employed to prove the want of ordinary mo- 
ral principle, or of domestic kindness. He is said, indeed, 
to have been vindictive, and disposed to cherish for years 
the remembrance of a bad turn at the hand of a political 
or theological adversary. Of this malign propensity 
his historians have given several examples; and parti- 
cularly in the case of certain clergymen, who oppo-ed his 
views in regard to a lectureship, and who were after- 
wards made to feel the weight of his resentment in the 
deprivation of their benefices. 

‘That Cromwell was capable of the most atrocious 
cruelties, is proved by his conduct at Drogheda and Wex- 
ford, where he put thousands to death in cold blood ; 
and yet, with the inconsistency which marked his cha- 
racter, he was known to weep at individual suffering, and 
to be melted by the sight of private distress. ‘The same 
physical temperament, too, which threw a settled gloom 
on his general habits, carried him occasionally to great 
bursts of mirth, and even to acts of buffoonery, Nay, 
what was more remarkable, and which certainly indicates 
a very particular constitution of mind, his feats of mer- 
riment usually arose from the intensity of serious feeling. 
Like a musical string unduly stretched, his spirits re- 
bounded from the highest point of emotion and sadness, 
down to the lowest species of jesting and coarse famili- 
arity. His conduct towards Ludlow, while the council 
of officers were deliberating on the most awful subject 
that could occupy the attention of a human tribunal, illus- 
trates the principle now stated; and it is manifest that 
when he threw the cushion at the colonel’s head, his 
mind had just satiated itself with an anticipation of the 
horrors and dreadful contingencies which would attend 
their resolution of putting the king todeath. Wien, 
again, he threw ink in Marten's face, from the pen with 
which he had signed the warrant for Charles’s execution, 
he yielded to that morbid quality of his nature which hur- 
ried him from one extreme to another; from a racked in. 
tensity of painful thought, to the playfulness of a child 
or of an idiot. It was the effect of that hysterical irrita- 
tion which leads indifferently to a fit of laughter or to a 
paroxysm of sobbing. 


* There is an odd instance of this mixture of the serious 
and the ludricous recorded by Dr. Hutton, and preserved 
in the [Iarleian Miscellany. ‘* At the marriage of the 
Lady Frances Cromwell to Mr. Rich, the grandson and 
heir of the Earl of Warwick, the Protector, whose mind 
at that moment was far from being at ease, amused him- 
self by throwing about the sack-posset among the ladies 
to spoil their clothes, which they took as a favour, as also 
wet sweetments ; and daubed all the stools where they 
were to sit with wet sweetments ; and put off Rich’s wig 
and would have thrown it into the fire but did not, yet he 
sat upon it. An old formal courtier, Sir Thomas Bil- 
lingsley, that was gentleman usher to the Quven of Bo- 
hemia, was entertained amongst them, and he danced 
before them with his cloak and sword, and one of the four 
of the Protector’s buffoons made his lip black like a 
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beard, whereat the knight drew his knife, missing very 
little of killing the fellow.” 

* Every one has heard of his rude funning with the 
soldiers ; encouraging them to throw burning coals into 
one another’s boots, and to steal away a dinner prepared 
for the officers, at the very moment the latter were to sit 
down to eat it. He took great pleasure, in short, in 
what is called a practical jest, which in his mind occupied 
the place of wit, and of that refined humour which is so 
nearly allied to it. His rough jocularity at his daughter’s 
marriage will remind the reader of the still coarser dis- 
play of whim at the house of his uncle Sir Oliver: the 
main difference is, that the pleasantry of the Protector in 
spoiling the ladies’ clothes, was taken as a favour; 
whereas the nasty schoolboy was more suitably rewarded 
with a ducking, on a cold night at Christmas, in the 
horse-pond.’ Pp. 231—235. 
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We have before spoken of the two earlier volumes 
of this work, which were highly deserving of com- 
mendation for the concise, spirited, and pictu- 
resque narrative of the vicissitudes of Jewish story. 
Whenever information, good sense, and a talent for 
description would suffice, there is nothing to be ob- 
jected to Mr. Milman’s production. Where the 
higher merits of insight into the spirit of institutions 
and appreciation of causes and results should have 
come into play, the work is far less meritorious 
The same general character is applicable to the pre- 
sent volume. The account of the siege of Jerusalem 
by Titus, as recorded by Josephus, has long been 
considered as nearly the most impressive historical 
fragment in existence. Scarcely any one (unless 
indeed Mr. Mitford had taken it in hand) could have 
marred such a story in the telling; and Mr. Milman 
has done it full justice. It is in such pictures that 
he excels. The remainder of the volume is much 
less successful. The materials and objects of a His- 
tory of the Jews after the downfal of Jerusalem, be- 
come scattered, fragmentary, and obscure ; so that to 
give an account of the life of the nation, so often con- 
cealed or spread abroad, or crushed or torpid, and to 
exhibit the relation in which they have unchangeably 
stood towards Christendom, would require, we do not 
say high talents and extensive learning, (both of 
which the author before us possesses) but a genius 
the most profound and capacious. It scems to us 
then that the History of the Jews since the final dis- 
persion remain still to be written. The little book 
on our table would supply us with more interesting 
matter for extract than we can afford space to insert, 
and the better to enable our readers to judge for them- 
selves of the merits of the conclusion of Mr. Mill- 
man’s performance, we shall borrow from him rather 
copiously than otherwise. 

The first passage we select is adissertation on Rab- 
binism, as our author calls*the system of teaching by 
the masters of the law, and which, he says, ‘ sup- 
planting the original religion of the Jews, became, 
after the ruin of the Temple and the extinction of the 
public worship, a new bond of national union, the 
great distinctive feature in lhe characier of modern 
Judaism :” 


‘ It is clear that, after the return from the Babylonian 
captivity, the Mosaic constitution could be but partially 
re-established. The whole building was too much shat- 
tered, and its fragments too widely dispersed, to reunite 
in their ancient and regular form. Palestine was a de- 
pendent province of the great Persian empire; and neither 
the twelve confederate republics of olden times, nor the 
monarchies of the later period, could be permitted to 
renew their existence. But in no respect was the original 
Mosaic constitution so soon or so entirely departed from, 
as in the distinctions and endowments of the great 
learned aristocracy, the tribe of Levi; in no point was it 
more impossible t> reinstate the polity on its primitive 
model. To ascend no higher, the tribe of Levi seem to 
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have lost all their possessions in the provinces of Israel 
on the separation of the kingdoms. On the return from 
the Captivity, the Levites are mentioned as distinct from 
the priests, and are present, as it were, giving authority 
at the public reading of the law. But they were by no 
means numerous—perhaps scarcely more than sufficient 
to furnish the different courses to minister in the Temple. 
At all events they were no independent or opulent tribe ; 
their cities were gone ; and though they still retained the 
tithe, it was so far from supporting thern in great afflu- 
ence, that when the higher class encroached upon the 
rights of the lower order, the latter were in danger of ab- 
solute starvation, In fact, they were the officiating 
priesthood, and no more—bound to be acquainted with 
the forms and usages of the sacrificial ritual ; but the in- 
struction of the people, and the interpretation of the Law, 
by no means fell necessarily within their province. On 
the other hand, the Jews who returned from the Capti- 
vity brought with them a reverential, or rather a passion- 
ate attachment, to the Mosaic Law. ‘This it seems to 
have been the prudent policy of their leaders, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, to encourage by all possible means, as the 
great bond of social union, and the unfailing principle of 
separation from the rest of mankind. The consecration 
of the second Temple, and the re-establishment of the 
state, was accompanied by the ready and solemn recog- 
nition of the Law. By degrees attachment to the Law 
sank deeper and deeper into the national character; it 
was not merely at once their Bible and their Statute 
Book, it entered into the most minute detail of common 
life. But no written law can provide for all possible exi- 
gencies ; whether general and comprehensive, or minute 
and multifarious, it equally requires the expositor to 
adapt to it the immediate case which may occur, either 
before the public tribunal, or that of the private con- 
science. Hence it became a deep and intricate study. 
Certain men rose to acknowledged eminence for their 
ingenuity in explaining, their readiness in applying, their 
facility in quoting, and their clearness in offering solu- 
tions of the ‘difficult passages of the written statutes. 
Learning in the Law became the great distinction to which 
all alike paid reverential homage. Public and private 
affairs depended on the sanction of this self-formed spiri- 
tual aristocracy. In an imperfect calendar the accurate 
settling of the proper days for the different fasts and fes- 
tivals was of the first importance. It would have been 
considered as inevitably tending to some great national 
calamity, if it had been discovered that the new moon, or 
any other moveable festival, above all if the Passover, had 
been celebrated on a miscalculated day. The national 
sacrifice, or that of the individual, might be vitiated by 
an inadvertent want of conformity to the strict letter of 
the ritual. Every duty of life, of social intercourse be- 
tween man and man, to omit its weightier authority as 
the national code of criminal and civil jurisprudence, was 
regulated by an appeal to the Book of the Law. Even at 
every meal, the scrupulous conscience shuddered at the 
possibility, lest by some negicet, or misinterpretation of 
the statute, it might fall into serious offence. In every 
case the learned in the Law could alone decide to the sa- 
tisfaction of the inquirer. 


Moreover, by degrees, another worship, independent of 
the Temple, grew up—that of the synagogue. The 
nation still met in the great Temple, for the purpose of 
national expiation or thanksgiving. ‘The individual went 
there to make his legal offerings, or to utter his prayers 
in the more immediate presence of the God of Abraham. 
But besides this he had his synagogue—where, in a 
smaller community, he assembled, with a few of his 
neighbours, for divine worship, for prayer, and for in- 
struction in the Law. The latter more immediately, and 
gradually the former, fell entirely under the regulation of 
the learned interpreter of the Law, who, we may say, 
united the professions of the clergy and the law—the 
clergy, considered as public instructors; for the law- 
school and the synagogue, were always closely connected, 
if they did not form parts of the same building. Thus 
there arose in the state the curious phenomenon of a spi- 
ritual supremacy, distinct from the priesthood; for 
though many of these teachers were actually priests and 
Levites, they were not necessarily so—a supremacy which 
exercised the most unlimited dominion, not formally re- 
cognised by the constitution, but not the less real and 








substantial ; for it was grounded in the general belief, 
ruled by the willing obedience of its subjects, and was 
rooted in the very minds and hearts of the people, till, at 
length, the maxim was openly promulgated, ‘* the voice 
of the Rabbi, the voice of God.” Thus, though the 
high-priest was still the formal and acknowledged head of 
the state, the real influence passed away to these recog- 
nized interpreters of the Divine word. The circumstances 
of the Jewish history concurred in depressing the spiri- 
tual authority of the priesthood ; and, as in such a com- 
munity spiritual authority must have existed somewhere, 
its trsnsfer to the Rabbins, though slow and impercep- 
tible, was noless certain. During the reign of the Asmo- 
neans the high priesthood became a mere appendage of 
the temporal sovereignty; but the Pharisaic, or learned 
party, were constantly struggling for superiority with the 
throne, which thus nominally united both the religious 
and worldly supremacy. Herod ruled as a military 
despot; but it was not the priesthood, the chief dignity 
of which he filled with his own dependants, but this body 
of men, learned in the law of the Fathers, which alone 
resisted the introduction of Grecian manvers and customs 
and kept alive the waning embers of Judaism. We have 
seen that, in the zenith of his power, he dared not exact 
an cath of allegiance, from his dread of a most influential 
class zealously attached to the law. The Sanhedrin was, 
in general, the organ by which they acted, as the seats of 
that half-senatorial, half-judicial body, were usually 
filled by the most learned and influential of the Rabbins 
or teachers. It is probable that general opinion would 
point them out as the fittest persons to fill the places of 
the twenty-three judges, appointed, according to Jose- 
phus, in every considerable town. Suill their power was 
more deeply rooted than in the respect paid to any court 
or office: it consisted rather in the education and daily 
instruction of the people, who looked up to them with 
implicit confidence in their infallibility. 

* But besides the interpretation of the written statutes, 
according to the rules of plain common sense, or more 
subtle reason, the expounders of the Law assumed ano- 
ther ground of authority over the public mind, as the 
depositaries and conservators of the unwritten or tradi- 
tionary Law. This was not universally acknowledged— 
and, from the earliest period, the great schism, in Jewish 
opinion, was, on this great point, the authority of tradi- 
tion. But the traditionists were far superior in weight 
and numbers-—and, by the mass of the people, the Masora, 
or unwritten tradition, received, as the Rabbins asserted, 
by Moses on Mount Sinai, and handed down, in regular 
and unbroken descent, through all the great names of 
their early history, the heads of the Sanhedrin, its succes- 
sive conservators, till it finally vested in themselves, was 
listened to with equal awe, and received with equal vene- 
ration with the statutes inscribed by the hand of the Al- 
mighty on the tables of stone. This was generally called 
Masora, or Tradition, or Cabala—the received doctrine 
of the schools—thus uniting, as it were, the sanctity of 
tradition in the church of Rome, with the validity of pre- 
cedent in our law courts. 

* Hence the demolition of the Temple, the final cessa- 
tion of the services, and the extinction of the priesthood, 
who did not survive their occupation—events which, it 
might have been expected, would have been fatal to the 
national existence of the Jews, as destroying the great 
bond of union, produced scarcely any remarkable effect. 
The Levitical class had already been superseded, as the 
judges and teachers of the people; the synagogue, with 
its law school, and its grave and learned Rabbi, had al- 
ready begun to usurp the authority, and was prepared to 
supply the place of the Temple, with its solemn rites, 
regular sacrifices, and hereditary priesthood. Hence the 
remnant of the people, amid the general wreck of their 
institutions, the extinction of the race, at least the abroe 
gation of the office of high-priest, and even the defection 
of the representative of their late sovereign Agrippa, 
naturally looked round with eagerness to see if any of 
their learned Rabbins had escaped the ruin; and directly 
they found them established in comparative security, 
willingly laid whatever sovereignty they could dare to 
offer at their feet. Their Roman masters had no tribunal 
which they could approach; the administration of their 
own law was indispensable; hence, whether it assumed 
the form of an oligarchy or a monarchy, they submitted 
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themselves with the most implicit confidence, and in the 
most undoubting spirit, to the Rabbinical dominion.’— 
Pp. 100—106. 


In the history of the Jews of modern times, Mr. 
Milman distinguishes a golden and an iron age. Our 
space will not admit of more than the following ex- 
tract from his sketch of the former epoch : 


* Whatever guilt, either of secret perfidy or prayer for 
the success of the invader, might attach to the Jewish in- 
habitants of the south of France, during the invasion of 
that country by the Moors of Spain ; when the barrier of 
the Pyrenees was established by the valour of Charles 
Martel, and by the ability of the new race of sovereigns 
who succeeded to the feeble Merovingians, Pepin and 
Charlemagne; these monarchs not merely refrained from 
a!l retribution, but displayed the more enlightened policy 
of conciliation towards their wealthy and useful subjects. 
The Jews were only restricted in the possession of Chris- 
tian slaves, subjected to the general marriage law of the 
empire, commanded to observe the prohibited degrees, 
and to conform to the general law of dower. The of- 
fender was liable to a fine of 100 sous, and to suffer 100 
stripes. ‘Their commerce was unrestricted, except by a 
limitation enforced on Charlemagne, rather by the irre- 
verent covetousness of the clergy, than by the misconduct 
of the Jews. Bishops, abbots, and abbesses were only 
prevented by a severe inhibition, from pledging or selling 
to the circumcised the costly vestments, rich furniture, 
and precious vessels of the churches. ‘To the flourishing 
commerce of the Israelites, the extended dominions of 
Charlemagne opened a wide field; from the ports of 
Marseilles and Narbonne their vessels kept up a constant 
communication with the East; in Narbonne they were so 
flourishing that, of the two prefects or mayors of the city, 
one was always a Jew: and, as we shall presently see, 
the most regular and stately part of the city of Lyons was 
the Jewish quarter. The superior intelligence and edu- 
cation of the Jews, in a period when nobles and kings 
and even the clergy could not always write their names, 
pointed them out for offices of trust. They were the 
physicians, the ministers of finance, to nobles and mo- 
narchs; and when Charlemagne, either with some secret 
political design, or from an ostentatious show of magnifi- 
cence, determined on sending an ambassador to the splen- 
did Caliph, Haroun al Raschid, Europe and Asia beheld 
the extraordinary spectacle of a Jew, named Isaac, set- 
ting forth on this mission, with two Christian Counts, 
who died on the road, and conducting the political corre- 
spondence between the courts of Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Bagdad. It cannot be wondered if this embassy gave 
rise to the wildest speculations in that ignorant age, both 
as to its objects and its event. It was given out that the 
Caliph granted Judea as a free gift to Charlemagne, 
others limit his generosity to Jerusalem, others to the 
key of the Holy Sepulchre. The secret objects probably 
never transpired beyond the councils of Charlemagne; 
but it was known that Isaac returned with presents of a 
wonderful nature from the East. Among these was an 
enormous elephant, of such importance that his death is 
faithfully chronicled by the monkish annalists; apes, a 
clock, and some rich robes, doubtless of silk. Isaac ac- 
quitted himself with such ability, that he was entrusted 
by his imperial protector with another mission to the 
same quarter. 

* The golden age of the Jews endured, in still increas- 
ing prosperity, during the reign of Charlemagne’s suc- 
cessor, Louis the Debonnaire, or the Pious. At his court 
the Jews were so powerful, that their interest was conrted 
by the presents of noble- and princes. His most confti- 
dential adviser was a Jewish physician, named Zedekiah. 
The wondering people attributed his influence over the 
Emperor to magic, in which he was considered a pro- 
found adept. ‘The monkish historians relate, with awe- 


struck sincerity, tales of his swallowing a whole cart of 


hay, horses and all, and flying in the air, like Simon 
Magus of old. A sort of representative of the commu. 
nity, the Master of the Jews, resided within the precincts 
of the court. The general privileges of the race were pre- 
served with rigid equity. ‘They were permitted to build 
synagogues ; their appeals were listened to with equal— 
their enemies sald, with partial—justice ; they had free 
power to traffic, and to dispose of real or personal pro- 
perty. hey had even interest to procure the alteration 








of certain markets which were customarily held on theit 
Sabbath, to another day. Besides this general protection 
several charters are extant, granting special privileges to 
certain Jewish communities and individuals. One to the 
Jews of I,anguedoc, securing to them the right of dis- 
posing of hereditaments, such as land, houses, mills, 
water-courses, &c.; another to a certain Domat Rabbi 
and his brother Samuel, granting them exemption from 
various tolls and taxes—permission to hire Christian 
slaves, who were however not to be forced to work on 
Sundays and holidays—and generally to deal in slaves. 
Every litigation with a Christian was to be settled by the 
evidence of three Jews and three Christians. It forbade 
all persons to encourage their Christian slaves in disobe- 
dience. It took the persons of the above named under 
imperial protection. ‘Their death was to be punished at 
the price of ten pounds of gold. ‘They were not to be 
submitted to the ordeal of fire or water, nor scourged— 
but allowed in every respect the free observance of their 
law. 

* Agobard, bishop of Lyons, beheld with jealous indig- 
nation this alien people occupying the fairest part of his 
city, displaying openly their enviable opulence ;—their 
vessels crowded the ports—their bales encumbered the 
quays—their slaves thronged the streets. In a Christian 
city, the Church seemed to vail its head before the Syna- 
gogue. He endeavoured, by the exercise of his episcopal 
authority, to prevent that approximation of the two races 
which seemed rapidly advancing. He forbade his flock, 
among other things, to sell Christian slaves to the Jews 
—to labour for the Jews on Sundays—to eat with them 
during Lent—to buy the flesh of animals slain by them 
—or to drink their wine. The Jews considered these 
laws an infringement of their rights; they appealed to 
their royal protector for redress. A commission of in- 
quiry was issued ; the bishop was commanded to with- 
draw his obnoxious edicts. Agobard was at Nantes. He 
declared himself-ready to submit to the royal decree, but 
proceeded to offer a petition to the king against his ad- 
versaries. He accused them (a strange charge!) with 
selling unwholesome meat, which, he said, they called 
Christian’s meat, and spoiled wine, to the Christians. 
He accused them of cursing the Christians in their syna- 
gogues. He accused them of the insufferable pride with 
which they boasted of the royal favour. He complained 
of the bad effects produced by the concession of the 
change of the market-day, and that the Jewish had many 
more hearers than the Christian preachers. He added 
the more weighty charge, that the Jews frequently stole 
Christian children to seli them as slaves. This petition 
was followed by a long theological argument, to prove 
the wisdom and justice of persecuting the Jews. He 
pressed St. Paul into his service. He cited, with as litrle 
justice, the example of many of the most illustrious 
bishops--Hilary and Apollinaris. He entered into long 
details of the absurdities taught by the Rabbins, (among 
the rest he charged them with holding the eternity of the 
letters of the alphabet), and of the blasphemies which 
they uttered concerning Christ. It was all in vain: the 
court turned a deaf ear to his complaints, and the bishop 
set off for Paris, to try the influence of his personal 
weight and character before his sovereign. He was re- 
ceived with cold civility—constrained to wait in an anti- 
chamber while the counsellors of state laid his appeal 
before the king, and then received permission to retire to 
his diocese. He wrote another despatch, bitterly inveigh- 
ing against the influence and conduct of the Grand 
Master of the Jews. But his sorrows were poured forth 
more fully into the confidential bosom of Nebridius, 
bishop of Narbonne, whom he called upon to co-operate 
with him in separating the Christians from a people who, 
he says, ‘** are clothed with cursing as with a garment. 
The curse penetrates into their bones, their marrow, and 
their entrails, as water and oil flow through the human 
body. They are accursed in the city and the country, at 
the beginning and ending of their lives. ‘Their flocks, 
their meat, their granaries, their cellars, their magazines, 
are accursed.”” His denunciations were as unavaiiing as 
his petitions, while an instance is related of an officer of 
the palace joining the synagogue. The bishop was con- 
strained to complain once more of the violence offered to 
a Jewess, who had embraced Christianity.’ 

* * 7 « 
* We revert to a sadder spectaclesethe rapid progress 





of the Iron Age of Judaism, which, in the east and in 
the west, gradually spread over the Jewish communities, 
till they sank again to their bitter, and, it might almost 
seem, indefeasible inheritance of hatred and contempt: 
they had risen but to be trampled down by the fiercer and 
more unrelenting tread of oppression and persecution. 
The world, which before seemed to have made a sort of 
tacit agreement to allow them time to regain wealth that 
might be plundered, and blood that might be poured forth 
like water, now seems to have entered into a conspiracy 
as extensive to drain the treasures and the blood of this 
de voted race. 

* Kingdom after kingdom, and people after people, fol- 
lowed the dreadful example, and strove to peal the knell 
of this devoted race ; till at length, what we blush to call 
Christianity, with the Inquisition in its train, cleared the 
fair and smiling provinces of Spain of this industrious 
part of its population, and self-inflicted a curse of barren- 
ness upon the benighted land.’—Pp. 279, 287. 

In conclusion, we have no hesitation in expressing 
our opinion, that the ‘ History of the Jews’ as a 
whole, well merits the popularity which it has un- 
questionably acquired, and that it deserves to be con- 
sidered, as it is considered, the most valuable con- 
tribution to ‘The Family Library’ which has yet ap- 
peared. 





LETTERS FROM BERTHA. 





Letters from Bertha, on a Visit to her Uncle in 
England. 3 vols, 12mo. Murray. London, 
1830: 

Or all the Christmas presents for young people 
which this prolific season has produced, if we have 
seen others more elegant than the three little vo- 
lumes before us, we have not met with one so well 
adapted for its purpose by its utility, ‘ The Letters 
of Bertha’ are a real encyclopedia for youth, without 
its revolting form. A young lady in correspondence 
with her mamma, whom she has left in the Brazils, 
communicates all the information she receives from 
the most amiable and well-informed set of friends and 
relations that can be conceived. Hence arise lessons 
in divinity, ethics, the natural sciences, domestic and 
rural economy, antiquities, fine and useful arts. Into 
these the reader is fairly cheated, for they are pre- 
sented to him almost in the natural order in which 
they would occur without any attempt at systematis- 
ing. The language and tone are in places rather too 
learned, not to say pedantic, for a young lady, and 
thus the deceit, however pardonable, is too plainly 
discovered ; but this is a slight defect, compared with 
the very useful purposes which the work is calculated 
to serve. As specimens of the nature of the compi- 
lation, we shall take two extracts ofa very different 
character. The first describes a very rational amuse- 
ment, well adapted for the present season, but which 
we fear is one rather above the reach of the ordinary 
intellects of our English youth : 

* We amused ourselves part of yesterday evening with 
story play, which I had never heard of before. You are 
to whisper a word, which must be a substantive, to the 
person who begins the play, and who is to tell a short 
story or anecdote, into which that word is to be frequently 
introduced. It requires some ingenuity to relate the story 
in so natural a manner, that the word shall not be too evi- 
dent, and yet that it may be sufficiently marked. When 
the story is finished, each of the party endeavours to guess 
the word, and the person who discovers it tells the next 
story. I will give you a sample. 

* It was decided that my aunt should begin; Frederick 
whispered the word ; and she began so naturally about a 
visit from Mr. Arthur Maude, who has just returned 
from Italy, that, at first, I thought she was not going to 
join in the play. 

** Mr. Maude tells me,”’ countinued my aunt, * that 
he has been greatly interested by the Vaudois, and well 
repaid, by seeing those amiable people. for the fatigue of 
making that part of his tour on foot. 


** In a beautiful valley between Pignerola and La 
Tour, he observed a small open arch, under a group 
of oak trees, that stoodon around green knoll, He ate 
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terwards learned, that this arch had been erected about 
the time that the poor Vaudois had been obliged to quit 
their native hills, under the brave and pious Arnaud. It 
was ornamented with figures of saints, and had such an 
uncommon appearance among those wild valleys, that he 
sat down to make a sketch, not only of the arch, but of 
the picturesque scene which surround it. Twice he be- 
gan, and twice he was intrerupted by sounds of distress, 
which seemed to come from within the arch. On ap- 
proaching it, he found a young creature about fifteen, 
seated under the shade of the arch, and plying her distaff 
diligently while the tears fell from hereyes. In reply to 
his inquiries as to the cause of her grief, she timidly told 
him, that her poor old father bad been so ill that he could 
earn nothing for many weeeks ; and having already been 
reduced to sell every thing but his house, he was totally un- 
able to pay one of the heavy taxes which was now demand- 
ed from him. She had, therefore, been spinning—spinning 
for ever with her distaff, but all in vain; her yarn was 
not ready, they must pay the tax without delay, and to do 
so she must part with the only treasure she possessed : 
that was the cause of her sorrow; and she had retired to 
that little arch to avoid the sun, and to conceal her tears 
from her father. 


* ¢*¢ For that one thing, I can get money enough,” said 
she, * but how can I part with it! It was once the Bible 
of Henri Arnaud; my grandmother gave it to me, say- 
ing, ** Never, never part with this precious book, Ja- 
netta.”” But, what can I do !’—and her tears burst out 
afresh. ‘I must sell Henri Arnaud’s Bible, or my father 
will have no house to shelter him !’ 

**6 Mr. Maude asked her to guide him to her father’s 
cottage. She took him by a winding path which led 
from the arch, to a very poor little chalet, overhung by 
chesnut trees. The old man was seated on a bench at his 
door; and Mr. Maude, placing himself at his side, and 
entering into conversation, observed how much his pale 
countenance brightened at the interest with which a 
stranger listened to his anecdotes of Henri Arnaud. Mr. 
Maude indulged himself by giving a small sum, which 
was sufhcient to pay the tax. And having thus enabled 
the little Janetta to keep her valued Bible, he returned, I 
am sure, with a happy mind, to finish his sketch of the 
picturesque arch.” ’°—Vol. 2, pp. L06—109. 


Every person in the company in turn tells a tale 
in like manner; we must content ourselves with the 
last : 

* * Three young children were coming down the Mis- 
sissippi with their father in a sort of a boat which they 
call there a pirogue. They landed on a desert island in 
that wide river, in a bitter snowy evening in the month of 
December ; their father left them on the island, promis- 
ing to return after he had procured some brandy at a 
house on the opposite bank. He pushed off in his little 
boat to cross the river, but the wind was high, and the 
water rough.—The children watched him with tears in 
their eyes, struggling in his pirogue against t'e stream, 
till about half way across, when they saw the boat sink— 
and never more saw their father. Poor children! they 
were left alone, exposed to the storm, without fire, shelter, 
or even food, except a little corn. 

** As the night came on, the snow fell faster, and the 
eldest, who was a girl of only six years old, but very 
sensible and steady for her age, made her little sister and 
her infant brother creep together close to her, ard she 
drew their bare feet under her clothes. She had collected 
a few withered leaves and branches to cover them, and in 
this manner they passed the long winter’s night. . Next 
morning she tried to support her poor weeping compa- 
nions by giving them corn to chew, and sometimes she 
made them run about with her to keep themselves warm. 

‘* In this melancholy state you may imagine what 
was her joy, when, in the course of the day, she discover- 
ed a vessel—no—a boat approaching the island. It hap- 
pily contained some good-natured Indians, who took com- 
passion on the children, shared their food with them, and 
safely conveyed them to New Madrid in their own boat.” 

* The mistake that poor Caroline made in saying esse! 
for boat, and then correcting herself with a little confu- 
sion, betrayed her; so that the moment she ended her 
story, every one exclaimed=_** Boat,” ** boat.” ’—Vol, 2, 
dp. 114, 119, 








We give the next extract as a proof that mammas 
and papas and uncles may derive information from 
books modestly professing to instruct their children. 
It is a subject, moreover, on which many of our 
readers will be glad to be acquainted with the 
present state of knowledge: and this information, we 
believe, is contained in the following conversation : 


* This evening, in talklng of the variety of representa- 
tions that different historians give of the same facts, my 
uncle was lamenting the loss of the many ancient works 
which are alluded to in contemporary authors, but which 
appear to have perished; and he particularly regretted 
the 105 books of Livy’s ** Roman History,”’ which ori- 
ginally consisted of 142.—‘* But,” he added, ‘* there are 
some hopes that they may yet be recovered.” 

* Mary asked him if there was any chance of their be- 
ing found among the Herculaneum manuscripts ? 

** Very little indeed,” he replied. ‘* When those 
famous rolls of papyrus were disinterred, nearly eighty 
years ago, great expectations were formed of the literary 
riches they might contain, Their original number was 
1700, but by far the greater part were found, on closer 
inspection, to be so mangled that there was not the least 
probability of recovering any portion of their contents. 
Of those that were in a better condition, many were de- 
stroyed by the first awkward attempts to unrol them; and 
unfortunately the remainder have suffered great addi- 
tional injury from long exposure to the air.” 

** T should have thought,’ said Wentworth, ‘* that 

having been partly charred by fire, they would be proof 
against air and damp ; as we find old stumps of charred 
gate posts in the ground, which seem to have remained 
there an immense time, perfectly unchanged.” 
** Your reasoning,” replied my uncle, ** would not 
apply to this case, even if the papyri had undergone the 
action of fire, because it is since their exposure to the at- 
mosphere that they have suffered. ‘They have, indeed, 
all the appearance of charcoal, even the sticks on which 
they are rolled ; and it was therefore very naturally sup. 
posed that this effect had been produced by the heat of 
the lava which overflowed that devoted city ; but Sir 
Humphry Davy has proved, that they were protected from 
the heat by a thick bed of sand and ashes, and, in his 
opinion, their charred appearance has been the result of 
a gradual process of decomposition.” 

*** What means, uncle, could be taken to unfo'd and 
read manuscripts that were in such a state? Su ely all 
the characters must have been effaced.” 

*** No, not quite: the characters are seen black 
and shining upon the black but not shining surface ; 
just in the same way that a letter sometimes ap- 
pears after we have burnt it, the traces of writing 
being still visible on the gauzy substance, while it 
flickers about in the smoke, at the back of the grate. 
To usrol them, many ingenious contrivances were in- 
vented ; that which I saw, when at Portici, and which, I 
believe, has been generally adopted, is to glue some thin 
flexible material to the back of the papyrus, and then to 
raise it gently by a number of threads, while the folds 
are at the same time carefully opened by a pin. In this 
way a few of the most perfec: have actually been restored, 
an:l published; bur, to the great disappointment of the 
world, they are works of no value. One is a treatise on 
the inutility of music, in Greek ; a few pages of a Latin 
poem, and some other fragments, but all equally uninte- 
resting. One of the chief difficulties arose from the ad- 
hesion of the folds, as if they had been gummed together; 
and to conquer this Sir Humphry applied the resources 
of his profound chemical knowledge. He exposed some 
of the fragments to the action of chlorine, and to the va- 
pour of iodine, and succeeded to a considerable extent in 
loosening and detaching the folds; but the jealousy of 
the Neapolitans prevented his further progress, and he 
left them to pursue their own plans. Unfortunately, the 
best specimens were operated on long ago, and those that 
now remain are in too mutilated a state to afford much 
hope for the future.” 

+ ++ But,” said Caroline, ** as they are rapidly unbury- 
ing Pompeii, perhaps some manuscripts may be found 
there—and in a much more perfect state; for Pompeii 
was covered with mud and ashes, and not with burning 
lava like Herculaneum.” 

¢ Several rolls of papyrus,”’ my uncle replied, ** have 


been already found in the houses of Pompeii, but a'l in a 
far worse condition than those of Herculaneum, —having 
nearly the appearance of the white ashes produced by 
burning common paper.” 

‘* Then, uncle,” said I, ** to what quarter do you 
look for the lost books of Livy ?” 

*** ‘To the vast collections of vellum manuscripts,” 
he answered, ‘** which have for centuries been accumu- 
lating in public and private libraries. It has been disco- 
vered, that many of these have been twice written upon, 
and some even three times. In the middle ages the art 
of reading and writing was almost entirely confined to 
the monks; and all truc taste for literature being sus- 
pended, it was natural that they should consider the 
finest effusions of the ancient poets, or the most impor- 
tant records of profane history, as of little value, in com. 
parison with the statutes of their own order, or the his- 
tories of their general councils. It appears, therefore, to 
have been a common practice of those times, to expunge 
the writing on the parchment manuscripts in their pos- 
session, in order to substitute copies of those works which 
they estimated so much more highly ; and in some in- 
stances the former characters have been discovered, and 
successfully traced.” 

*** But, papa, if the original writing was expunged, 
how is it now legible?" Frederick asked. 

** The ink,” said my uncle, ** in general use among 
the ancients, was merely a mixture of lamp-black and 
gum; and, as that did not sink into the parchment, a 
wet cloth in the hans of a monk did the business as ef- 
fectually and finally as your sponge, Frederick, annihi- 
lates your most elaborate calculations froma slate. But 
the injury to which writing, with such materials, was lia- 
ble from damp and other accidents, had been long known, 
and various expedients were adopted to provide a remedy. 
Pliny says it was difficult to efface ink which had been 
made with vinegar ; and it appears, that at a later period, 
some preparation of iron was added for the same purpose, 
as both of these ingredients sink into the parchment. In 
either of those cases, the lamp- black, or colouring matter, 
could be only partially removed by washing ; so that it 
was necessary to scrape the surface, in order to oblitera e 
the characters, or to rub it with pumice stone, in the same 
manner that it had been originally prepared for writing 
on; and to such a parchment or manuscript the name of 
palimpsest was given, from a Greek word signifying twice 
scraped. But though the process that I have described 
apparently removed the writing, it could not draw out the 
infusion of iron which had been absorbed by the parch- 
ment; and as you all know that ink is nothing but a 








combination of iron with a solution of galls, it will rea- 
dily occur to you, that by applying that solution with a 
light brush, to any of the palimpsest manuscripts, the 
original writing would be revived,—provided there had 
been any iron in the composition of the ink.”’ 

*** What a beautiful discovery !*’ exclaimed Caroline. 
** And when generally known, how zealously will all our 
antiquaries attack the hordes of manuscripts now dormant 


aad 


jn the public libraries ! 

*** Yet,” said my uncle, ‘* it is not a new discovery ; 
the celebrated Montfaucon endeavoured to draw the at- 
tention of the learned world to these palimpsest parch- 
ments just a century ago; but antiquaries are not put 
into zealous activity quite so easily as you imagine. In 
that long interval, nothing very material seems to have 
been effected till the present accomplished librarian of the 
Vatican devoted himself to the subject; and the success 
with which his efforts have been already crowned, more 
than justify the sanguine hopes which I expressed. Other 
industrious labourers are also in the field, and what has 
been already achieved is only a pledge of the rich harvest 
that will distinguish this age.”’ "—Pp. 181—187. 
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ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON. 


(From the * Memoires de M. de Bourrienne, Vol. V.’) 


[No work that has hitherto appeared on the subject of 
Bonaparte, has, on the whole, made so great and gene- 
ral an impression as the ‘ Memoires of M. de Bour- 
rienne.’ This effect has been produced, there can be 
no doubt, by the great simplicity with which the facts 
are narrated, and the absence of all attempt at giving 
a coloured picture. With regard to Napoleon every 
reader is his own artist. [e desires to compose for 
himself, and all he seeks from the annalist or biogra- 
pher is an outline of facts, a strict resemblance. which 
may serve him by way of authority. The filling up 
of the painting he will execute himself, ennobling or 
degrading his subject according to his own humour 
and impressions. M. de Bourrienne supplies him with 
the very thing he requires, and in doing so deties criti- 
cism. Critics, in attemptirg to force their own con- 
clusions on this subject, trespass on the reserve of the 
reader. We shall abstain from committing any trans- 

gression of the kind; but for the purpose of drawing 
attention to the remaining volumes of the publica- 
tion, instead of a review of them, propose to give, by 
way of anecdotes, a few of the most interesting pas- 
sages, and such as are most illustrative of the character 
of Napoleon. If our labours in this respect prove not 
satisfactory to our readers, the gratification we have 
derived from the perusal of the original warns us that 
the fault will be with us, and must be laid either to 
the choice of anecdotes, or to the faulty manner of the 
translation. ] 





NAPOLEON'S JEALOUSY OF MERIT. 


Some time after the pacification of the Vendée, a 
mutinous spirit was shown by the filty-second demi- 
brigade, stationed at Tours. This corps refused to 
march until its arrears of pay had been liquidated. 
Bernadotte, who was in the chief command of the 
army of the west, without any appearance of surprise 
or anxiety at the disorder, commanded the fifty- 
second demi-brigade to be drawn out in order of 
battle, in the Grand Place of Tours; he then, at the 
head of the same corps, caused the chiefs of the re- 
volt to be arrested, without one of them daring to 
offer the least resistance. Carnot, who was then 
minister at war, made a report to the First Consul! 
on this occurrence, which, but for the firmness of 
Bernadotte, might have been followed by 
consequences. 





rining 
This report contained nothing more 
than a siniple statement of facts, and of the conduct 
of the General. Bonaparte was studious to find in 
the latter a pretence for blaming Bernadotte, anc 





made me write in the margin of the report the follow- 
ing note :—* It was not well of General Bernadotte | 
to adopt such severe measures against the fifty- | 
second demi-brigade, in a town in which he had not | 
the means of enforcing order, the garrison not being 
strong enough to put down the mutincers.’ 

A few days afterwards, the First Consul having 
learnt that this affair had terminated more favourably 
than he appeared to fear, and being convinced that 
the severity of Rernadotte alone had been the means 
of restoring order, found himself in a measure under 
the necessity of writing to the General, and dictated 
to me the following letter for him :— 


* Paris, 11 Vendémiaire. Year XI. 
“TI have read with interest, Citizen General, the ac- 
count of your proceedings in restoring order in the fifty- 
second demi-brigade, as well as the report of General 
Liebert, dated the 5th Vendéimiaire. Inform that officer 
that the Government is satisfied with his conduct: his 
promotion from the rank of Colonel to that of General of 
dr deisconfirmed. I wish this brave officer to come 
to Paris; he has set an example of firmness and energy 

hich does honour to a soldier. BoNaPaRTE.’ 





Thus, in the same affair, Bonaparte passed in the 
course of a few days from a gratuitous expression of 
blame, dictated by his dislike, to the ne cessity of sig- 
nifying his approbation, which, as we have just seen, 
he did with intentional coldness, taking pains, at the 
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same time, that his direct praises should fall on Col, 
Liebert, rather than on the general-in-chief. 


BONAPARTE AT ST. CLOUD—IIS 
MANKIND—MR. FOX. 


CONTEMPT OF 


Ir was in the year 1802, that Bonaparte first took 
up his quarters at St. Cloud. He was very partial 
to this residence, because he enjoyed greater liberty 
there than at the Tuileries, the palace of which ts 
nothing more than a royal prison, in which it is not 
possible for a sovereign to breathe a little fresh air 
at a window without immediately becoming the ob- 
ject of curiosity to numerons groups of the public.— 
At St. Cloud, on the contrary, Bonaparte might 
begin his airings from the very door of his cabinet, 
and might extend them as much as he pleased, with- 
out being importuned by suitors. One of his first 
cares was the repair of the cross-road from St. Cloud 
to Malmaison. The distance between these two 
places he used to traverse on horseback in a quarter 
ofan hour. This proximity to his favourite spot in- 
creased still further his attachment to St. Cloud. 

It was in this palace that the First Consul went 
through his first rehearsals of the drama of the em- 
pire; it was at this palace that he began to introduce 
in exterior forms the habits and etiquette which called 
to mind the usages of sovereignty. He very quickly 
perceived how great an influence the pomp of cere- 
monies, the splendour of personal appearance, and 
the richness of habiliments, exercise over the mass 
of mankind. * How thoroughly,’ he said to me, 
‘do men deserve the contempt IL feel for them. All 
your virtuous republicans, | have but to put gold 
lace on their coats, and they are mine.’ 

I remember well that on an occasion of one of his 
fits of ¢ ontempt for the whole human race, I observedto 
him, that although so much admiration was inspired 
in vulgar minds by mere baubles, there were never- 
theless some men distinguished above their fellow 
mortals, who were not to be caught with such baits 
of false allure ; and T named, as an example of such 
an exception, the celebrated Mr. Fox, who, in anti- 
cipation of the conclusion of the Peace of Amiens, 
had already come to Paris, where he was remarked 
for nothing more than for his extreme simplicity. 
* As to him, you are right,’ said the First Consul ; 
‘ Mr. Fox is a really superior man, and one who is 
much to my mind.’ 

Bonaparte, in short, was always much pleased with 
a visit from Mr. Fox, and after interviews with hin 
never failed to speak to me of the satisfaction he had 
derived from the conversation with a man truly 
worthy o/ his great celebrity. Ife considered him 
as a superior man in every respect, and was very de- 
sirous of having to treat with him in the ulterior re 
lations which were to be established with England. 


BONAPARTE AND MOREAU EARLY INDICATIONS 
OF THEIR ENMITY. 


During the summer of 1801, it came into the 
head of the First Consul to give a grand military 
dinner at a restaurateur’s; his choice of a dining- 
place fell on Veri’s, which establishment was situated 
on the Terrase des Feuillans, and bad an entrance 
from the Garden of the Tuileries. Bonaparte sent 
round his invitations, but omitted to ask General 
Moreau, whom [ happened to meet that day by the 
following chance :— 

The solemnity of the occasion of the dinner at 
Veri’s permitted me to dispose of my afternoon as l 
pleased ; I took advantage of my liberty, to indulge 
myself with a dinner at a restorateur’s; [ went to 
Rose’s, which was then very notorious among gas- 
tronomic celebrities. [n company with me were M. 
Carbonnet, a friend of the Moreau family, and two 
or three other persons. While we were at table in 
the Rotunda, we learnt from the garcon who waited 
on us, that General Moreau and his wife were dining 
in aroom near us. With him were also Lacuée and 
two other officers. Suchet, who had dined at Veri's, 
where he said he had been completely bored, came 
to jointhem. These particulars we learnt from M. 
Carbonnet, who had quitted us for a few minutes, to 











go and pay his respects to Moreau and his lady. 








The affectation of Bonaparte in not inviting Mo- 
reau, at a time too when the latter had just arrived 
conqueror from the command of the army of the 
Rhine; and the affectation no less of Moreau, in 
going to dine in public on the very same day at 
another restaurateur’s, afforded good grounds for an- 
ticipating that the coolness which subsisted between 
these two generals would soon rise into enmity. It 
was the general feeling in Paris, under the circum- 
stances, that it would have been no derogation to the 
victor of Marengo to have had at his table the con- 
queror of Hohenlinden. 


NAPOLEON'S SENSE OF DECENCY—PRIVATE THEA~ 
TRICALS OF NEUILLY AND MALMAISON-—-LIFE 
AT MALMAISON,. 


Lucien had a handsome residence near Neuilly, 
He one day invited Bonaparte and the inmates of 
Malmaison toa private play. The piece chosen was 
Alszire. Eliza performed the part of Alzire, Lucien 
was Zamore. The warmth of the expressions, the 
licentiousness of the gestures, and the sacrifice of 
modesty to truth in the dresses, shocked most of the 
persons present, but none so muchas Napoleon him- 
self. Ilis indignation survived the pertormance.— 
‘It isshameful,’ he said to me with asperity, ‘1 must 
not sufer indecencies like these, I shall give Lucien 
to understand that I will have no more of this.’ In 
fact, when Lucien, having changed his dress, return- 
ed to the room in which we were assembled after 
the play, Napoleon addressed him abruptly and 
sharply, and told him that he must abstain for the 
future from similar performances. In the evening, 
when we were returned to Malmaison, he spoke 
again on the same subject in a tone of high displea- 
sure. * What,’ he said, ‘when my first duty is to 
re-establish good moral habits, my brother, even 
my sister, are to go and exhibit themselves almost 
naked on the stage.’ 

Lucien had a decided ambition for theatrical suc- 
cess, to which he attached great importance ; indeed 
he declaimed very well, and might have competed 
with the best professional actors. It has been said 
of him, that the turban of Orasman, the costume of 
the American savage, the Roman toga, and the 
garment of the high-priest of Jerusalem, were 
equally to his taste, and this I believe to be the ex- 
act truth. 

Lut it was not at Neuilly only that private theatri- 
cals formed a favourite amusement. At Malmaison 
also we had our theatre and our company, but here 
at any rate every thing was conducted with the 
greatest attention to decorum; and now I am be- 
hind the scenes I will not leave them without in- 
structing my reader in the secrets of our stage 
management. 

The First Consul had had a very pretty little 
theatre built for us at Malmaison. Our performers 
in ordinary were Eugene Beauharnois, Hortense, 
Madame Murat, Laureston M. Didelot one of the 
prefects of the palace, a few other persons of the 
household, and myself. Relieved from the cares of 
government, which we left as much as possible at 
the Tuileries, we were sometimes extremely happy 
in our colony at Malmaison; and besides we were 
young; and what scene is it that youth will not gild ? 


The pieces which the First Consul liked best to 
have represented by us were, ‘ Le Barbier de Se- 
ville,” and ‘ Defiance et Malice.” In the former 
Lauriston played the part of the Count Almaviva, 
Hortense took that of Rosine, Eugene was Basile, 
Didelot Figaro, I was Bartholo, and Isabey 1’ Eveille. 
Our stock pieces besides were * Les Projets de Mar- 
riage,’ * La Gageure,’ ‘ Le Depit Amoureux,’ in 
which I played the part of the Valet; ‘ L’Improm- 
titu de Campagne,’ in which I represented the 
Baron, having for my spouse the Baroness, the 
young and pretty Caroline Murat. 

Ilortense performed admirably, Caroline was mid- 
dling, Eugene acted very well, Lauriston was some- 
what heavy, Didelot was passable, and for myself [ 
may safely say, without vanity, that [ was not the 
worst of the company. If we were not good actors, 
moreover, it was not for want of good lessons and 
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good advice. Talma and Michot came to make us 
rehearse, at times together, at others separately 
Ilow many lessons have I not had from Michot 
while walking in the delightful park of Malmaison! 
And, if I may be excused for expressing the feeling, 
what pleasure do | now derive from looking back 
on these trifles, of which, being then young, we 





made an affair ofconsequence, but which bore so re- 
markable a contrast with the grand theatre on which 
we were called upon to play other than fictitious 
characters! 

We had then, as we say in green-room language, 
a well appointed materiel; Bonaparte had presented 
to each of us a handsomely bound collection of thea- 
trical pieces; and as natural protector of the troop, 
he had caused us to be provided with rich and ele- 
gant costumes. 

Napoleon took great pleasure in our performances ; 
he delighted in seeing plays acted by persons whom 
he knew ; he sometimes even paid us compliments. 
But as to myself, although I was as much amused 
by them as any of the party, I was more than once 
obliged to represent to Napoleon that my occupations 
did not leave me sufficient leisure to learn my parts; 
he would then assume a caressing m inner, and say 
to me, ‘ Come, come, Bourrienne, no more of this! 
You have such a good memory ; you know that I 
am amused by it; you see that these meetings enliven 
Malmaison and make us all gay. Josephine is very 
fond of them; get up a little earlier in the morning !’ 
‘In truth L have a great deal of time for sleep! Lave 
JT not? ‘Well, Bourrienne, do it for my sake; you 
all make me laugh so heartily ! ¥ 
of this pleasure ; I have not many such, as you well 
know.” * . by heavens, I am not the man to de- 
prive you of it. I am delighted to be able to con- 
tribute to your recreation :’ and I again apphed my- 
self to the study of my characters. 





Do not depriv e me 








visitors at Mal- 

After the play 
there was a throng of peoy le in the ground-floor. 
Here the most animated and spirited conversations 
were held; and I can with truth affirm, that frank- 
ness and gaiety formed the soul of our society, and 
constituted its principal charm. 
every kind abounded, and Josephine did the honours 
at these parties with so much amiability, that each 
guest seemed to think she paid more attention to him 
than to any other. After these delightful evenings, 
which ge nerally terminated at midnight, we took the 
road back to Paris, where public cares awaited 
us. And yet I can add, that it has more than once 
happened to me in th 
to regret the still more sleepless ones of the cabinet, 
and to prefer them to those of the saloon. 


On the days of performanc e, the 
maison were always very numerous 


Refreshments of 





e nivhts devoted to pleasure, 


NAPOLEON'S SENSIBILITY TO VIRTUOUS ACTIONS— 
GOODNESS AND IMPATIENCE HIS PREDOMINEN! 
QUALITIES—HIS STATUE BY CANOVA, 


Durie the summer I had half the Sunday to 
myself, I was obliged to devote a part of this scarce 
leisure to gratify Bonaparte, by surprising him with 
new characters learnt during the interval, but 
sometimes I went to spend my holiday at Ruel. | 
remember that one day, having gone there in a great 
hurry from Malmaison, I lost my watch, a handsome 
Breguet. It was almost four o'clock in the after- 
noon, and the road that day was thronged with 
people. I lost no time in having my loss made 
known by beat of drum at Ruel. An hour after, as 
I was about sitting down to table, a youth of the 
village brought me my watch. He had found it on 
the highway, in a rut, and covered with dust. Pleas- 
ed with the lad’s honesty, I rewarded both him and 
his father. The saine evening I gave an account 
of the occurrence to the First Consul, who was so 
struck by this instance of probity, that he desired me 
to make inquiries respecting the young man and his 
friends, and I learned that he belonged to a respec- 
table family of peasants. Bonaparte placed three 
brothers of this family in situations; and what was 
very difficult to be obtained from him in other cases, 
he gave the young man himself, who had brought 
my watch, exemption from the conscription. 
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Indeed, whenever an action of this nature came 
to the ears of Bonaparte, it was rare that he did not 
give its author some proofs of his satisfaction. 
qualities were predomin int in 
and impatience. 


Two 
him—benevolence 
When his fits of impatience seized 
him, they were too strong for him; they mastered 
him ; it was impossible for him to command him- 
self. Of this [ had a remarkable proof much about 
the same period that I am speaking of. 

Canova having arrived at Paris came to St. Cloud 
to model the figure of the First Consul, for the colos- 
sal statue he was about to make of him. This great 
artist attended often in vain, in the hope of getting 
a sitting from his subject ; but this caused Napoleon 
so much annoyance and dislike, and made him so 
impatient, that he would sit very rarely, and when 
he did so but for a very short time. i 
blance has suffered in consequence. Yet he held 
Canova in the highest esteem: whenever he was an- 
nounced, the First Consul sent me to keep him com- 
pany, until the moment came when he could give 
him a sitting; but, raising his shoulders, he would 
say to me, ‘ Another sitting ! 
bore it is!’ 


fhe resem- 


Good God, what a 
Canova was much vexed at not being 
able to study his subject as he himself desired, and 
the backwardness of Bonaparte threw a damper on 
the imagination of the sc ulptor, Every body agrees 
that he did not succeed in his likeness; the reason is 
as above stated, 


LES ESCLAVES GAULOIS. 
(By Beéranger.) 


D’ancrENns Gaulois, pauvres esclaves 
Un svir qu’autour d’eux tout dormait 
Levaient la dime sur les caves 
Du maitre qui les opprimait. 
Leur gai e s*éy € ille 
‘Ah! 
L’esclave est roi quand le maitre sommeille 


Enivrons nous ! 


dit un d’eux, nous faisons des jaloux 


* Amis, ce vin par notre maitre 
Fut confisqué sur des Gaulois 
Bannis du sol qui tes vit naitre 
Le jour méme ou mouraient nos lois ! 
Sur nos fers qu‘il rouille 
Le temps écrit l’age d’un vin si doux 
Des malheureux partageons la deépouille 
Enivrons nous ! 


* Savez vous ot git humble pierre 
Des guerricrs morts de notre temps. 
La, plus d’epouses en pritre 
La, plus de fleurs, méme au printemps : 
La lyre attendrie 
Ne redit plus leurs noms effacés tous. 
Nargue du sot qui meurt pour la patric! 
Enivrons nous. 
* La Liberté conspire encore 
Avec des restes de vertu 
Elle nous dit: Voici l’aurore 
Peuple, toujours dormiras-tu ? 
Déicté qu’on vante, 
Recrute ailleurs des martyrs et des fous. 
L,’or te corrompt, la gloire t¢ pouvante, 
Enivrons nous! 


* Oui toute espérance est bannie, 
Ne comptons plus les maux soufferts 
Le marteau de la tyrannie 
Sur les autels rive nos fers. 
Au monde en tutelle 
Dieux tout-puissans, quel exemple offrez yous! 
Au char des rois un pretre vous attelle : 
Enivrons nous ! 
* Rions des dieux, sifflons les sages, 
Flattons nos maitres absolus. 
Donnons leur nos fils pour otages ; 
On vit d’honte, on n’en meurt plus. 
Le plaisir nous venge : 
Sur nous du sort il fait glisser les coups 
Trainons gaiment nos chaines dans la fange, 
Enivrons nous!’ 





Le maitre entend leurs chants d’ vresse 
Il crie a des valets: * Courez! 
Qu'‘un fouet dissipe l’allégresse 
De ces Gaulois dégénérés.” 
Du tyran qui gronde 
Préts a subir la sentence a genoux, 
Pauvres Gaulois, sous qui trembla le monde, 


Enivrons nous ! 


TRANSLATION. 


Some ancient Gauls, poor slaves were they, 
One night that all around them slept, 
Contrived a holy tithe to lay 
On wines that their oppresser kept.— 
Soon loud their revels rine. 
* Aha!” cried one, * behold each envious eye, 
How when the master sleeps, the slave is king, 
Then fill, fill high. 


* This wine, my friends, our masters’ spoil, 
From certain Gauls was forfeit snatched, 
W ho banished left their natal soil 
The day our laws too were despatched. 
On these our rusted chains 
Time stamps of this gdod wine each year gone by: 
Then share of these poor rogues the sweet remains, 
And till, fill high. 


* Know ye where lies the lowly stone, 
Of heroes in our own time dead, 
There wives in prayer no more will moan, 
There spring no more her flowers will shed, 
No more the lyre’s soft sighs 
Repeat their names forgotten utterly : 
Then spite the fool who for his country dics, 


We'll fill, till high ! 


* Still Liberty, that rebel old, 
With worn-out Virtue league would make : 
She calls to us—the dawn behold : 
Oh people, wilt thou never wake ? 
Goddess, that some so prize, 
Elsewhere tor troops of fools and martyrs try : 
Thee gold corrup's, thee glory terrifies, 
Then fill, fill high ! 


* Yes, hope in sooth is out of place: 
Talk not of transitory pains, 
While tyranny’s petritie mace 
Rivets on th’ altars self our chains: 
To earth in leading strings, 
All powerful gods! example ye supply ; 
Harnessed by priests, ye drag the car of kings, 
Then fill, fill high! 


* Laugh then at gods, bemock the wise 
And praise our lords with flattering face, 
Impawn our children for our lies, 
We'll live, none die now, by disgrace ; 
Revenged so we have pleasures, 
That blunt the strokes of cruel destiny ; 
Trail then in dirt your chains to merry measures, 
And fill, fill high ! 


The master hears their drunken song, 
And on his household straight he calls, 
* Haste! with a scourge disperse the throng 
Of these degenerated Gauls.’ 
On bending knees prepared 
To feel the wrath of grumbling tyranny, 
Still we poor Gauls, who once the world have scared, 
Will fill, fill high! 


THE RING OF POLYCRATES. 
From the German of Schiller. 


He stands upon his palace towers, 
A swell of joy his sense o’erpowers, 
As o’er his Samian realm he gaz’d : 
* All this before my sceptre kneeleth !” 
To Egypt’s monarch he appealeth, 
* Confess that I to bliss am rais’d.’ 














* From gods hast thou receiv’d thy power, 
And they who were thy equals, cower 
Bereath thy sceptre’s princely might : 
Yet lives there one, by vengeance fir'd, 
Nor is thy lot by me desir’d, 
While this thy foe enjoys the light.’ 


And ere th’ Egyptian king had ended, 
A herald from Milete attended, 
Arrives, and to the tyrant goes ; 
* No more let altars, incense breathing, 
Smoke up to Heav’n: but chaplets wreathing, 
Entwine with festive bay thy brows: 
* Sunk are thy enemy’s high confidings ! 
Receive, O prince, the joyful tidings 
Sent by the faithful Polydore ;’ 
He rais‘’d—a blacken'd bowl upholding— 
The princes sbriek’d, the sight beholding— 
A well known head, begrimm’d with gore! 
The king stepp'd back, entranc’d in sorrew ! 
Yet warn I thee, * await the morrow :’ 
He with an anxious eye replied :— 
* Bethink, how ‘mid the faithless ocean, 
The roaring hurricane’s commotion, 
May quench thy fleet's victorious pride.’ 
And ere the sage advig¢g was giv'n, 
Jubilant voices swell’a to heav'n, 
Forth from the ship-roads gailv sounding : 
With costly spoils in battle earned, 
A mast-rich grove of ships returned 
To Samo's shore, through white surf bounding ! 


The kingly guest was more astounded :— 
* Thy fortune is to day unbounded, 
Yet fear its frail inconstancy : 
Th’ unconquer’d Spartans, vengeance breathing, 
Now menace thee, their swords unsheathing, 
And to this strand are station’d nigh.’ 


And while discourse he was prolonging, 

Throughout the ships a crowd was thronging, 
And thousand voices * Victory’ cried : 

* From foreign foes we are deliver'd, 

By storms the Spartan fleet is shiver'd, 
Then let us lay our arms aside !” 


This heard the king with fear oppress’d :— 
* Thou art beyond example bless‘d, 

May Jove vouchsafe thee fixedness! 
Yet dread the envious wrath of heaven, 
For unmix'd joy of life is given 

Ne’er to man’s state of wretchedness.’ 


* This counsel, kingly guest, I know is 
Most sage! In all my deeds of prowess 
The grace of heav’n by me hath staid : 
Yet him, whom this heart lov'd to cherish, 
My dearest child, 1 saw him perish ; 
To Fortune this sad debt I paid.’ 


* Ere then Misfortune’s tempest lowers, 
Pray to the mighty unseen powers, 
That o’er thy lot some grief be shed :— 
For seldom gloriously dieth, 
He whom all-gracious heav’n supplieth 
With bounteous gifts unnumbered : 


‘ And if the gods regard not this, 
Hear thou th’ advice of Amasis ;— 
Do thou thyself, O Samian, grieve :— 
And what of all thy costly treasure 
Now gladdens thee with highest pleasure, 
This let the ocean-tide reccive.’ 


Polycrates with fear replieth,— 

*O king, of all this isle supplieth, 
This little ring’s my chiefest good : 

To the Furies this I consecrate, 

That they forgive my blissful state.’ 
He cast the jewel to the flood. 


And ere the next morn’s sun was glowing, 
A fisherman, with face o’erflowing 
With pleasure, stood before the king : 
* This fish, O king, to day I’ve taken, 
Such from my nets [ ne’er have shaken, 
Accept this present which I bring.’ 
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And while the cook this fish was parting, 
He hurried forth, with horror starting, 
And cried with deep astonish’d eye, 
*Lo! prince, the ring which once you wore, 
I found it in the fish’s gore, 
Oh! boundless thy felicity !’ 


Now spake th’ Egyptian terror-stricken, 
*Then must I my departure quicken, 

My friend can’st thou no longer be: 
May th’ immortals still thy fortune cherish ! 
I'll tarry not with thee to perish.’ 


He spake, and hasten'd to the sea. D. HL. 


PANTOMIMES AT DRURY LANE AND 
COVENT GARDEN. 





WeE have beer. to see the ‘ New Pantomine’ at each 
of the Winter Theatres, and on both occasions while 
congratulating ourselves that Christmas-day did not 
this year fall on a Monday, looked forward with 
dread to the period when it should do so, and when 
we should not have the benefit of being forestalled 
by the daily papers, in the full conviction of our 
utter incapacity of receiving such impressions from 
these whimsical and intricate performances, as would 
qualify us for giving an intelligible account of them. 
Such indeed has been our anxiety on this head, that 
we have even consulted the proper sources of infor- 
mation on the subject, and after due calculation, find 
to our infinite satisfaction, that by the happy inter- 
ventiun of a bissextile, several years have to elapse, 
and there will be ample time for a revolution in 
taste and manners, ere we shall have to undertake 
the embarrassing duty of reporting on the appear- 
ance of turbot and lobster, in other form than as a 
dish and its condiment. We are Vandals perhaps, 
it may be that we are cants, but be this as it will, we 
cannot bring ourselves to like or to approve, or even 
to laugh at such fooleries. What is more, we are 
persuaded that it is high time that they were aban- 
doned, for it is quite a mistake to suppose that they 
please the public, even the infantine public. At 
Drury-lane, we speak of the second night, not a 
laugh followed the exhibition of the absurd Fish 
Quadrille ; norwas a single pair of hands joined in 
applauding it. 

But even these Jow and vulgar fantasies may be 
pardoned, in consideration of the scenery with which 
they are accompanied. Year after year has brought 
improvements in this respect, at each of the two 
houses, and this season certainly surpasses every 
former one. The exhibition at Covent Garden is 
highly respectable on this point: the performances 
of Mr. Grieve, the village and country under snow, 
would do credit to the first master of the day in the 
art of scene painting; but, as compared to the rival 
house, it cannot be denied that the decorations ac- 
cessory to the new pantomime seem to show symp- 
toms of the difficult circumstances under which the 
management labours. 

The efforts of the persons connected in adminis- 
tering the affairs of the other theatre, must be con- 
sidered in every respect triumphant. We speak not 
of the scene of the waterfall, which is said to have cost 
three hundred pounds, yet which, however calcu- 
lated to be popular, is comparatively but a moderately 
successful contrivance. We allude to the Fairy 
Village, and the City of the Mist, and some parts of 
the moving Diorama of Windsor. It is notin our 
power, by any expressions of our admiration, to do 
justice to the beauty of the conception and exe- 
cution of the two first of these scenes. They 
are all poetry yet full of truth, and betray the 
mind and the hand of a mighty master. Of the 
moving diorama we like the castle itself but indif- 
ferently. Virginia Water we admire with qualifica- 
tion. But there is a park scene, with a wide extended 
distant landscape, (if we remember rightiy it suc- 
ceeds quickly to the view of the castle,) which is be- 
yond every thing superb, delightful, and illusive.— 
It is exquisite. It is too good for the short-lived 
fate of a theatrical scene, of which, after the fleeting 
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of one poor month, the mere canvas becomes more 
esteemed than the labour of the artist. 

At Covent Garden also, the moving diorama, re- 
presenting the Polar Expedition, and painted by 
Roberts, has many grand and sublime parts, but the 
best scene, that in which the hull of the wrecked 
vessel appears, although most effectively painted is 
not sufficiently original. 





FINE ARTS. 
ENGRAVINGS. 

The Fortunate Escape of King Wiliam the Third, 
engraved by H. Giller trom a Painting by A. Coo- 
per, R. A. Moon, Loys, & Co. 

Various circumstances combine to render this an 
interesting plate, namely, the historical incident which 
it illustrates, the portraits of men conspicuous in 
history which it contains, and the popularity of the 
artist of whose painting it isacopy. In powerful and 
general effects, and artist-like conduct of the details, 
the original production perhaps equals any of Mr. 
Cooper’s performances. But the heads, whatever 
historical truth they may possess, are wanting in the 
truth of life. The countenance of the [Earl of Port- 
land may perhaps be excepted from this censure. 
The chargers, their heads especially, are superb: the 
vivifying spirit seems to have deserted the fcatures of 
the riders, in order to animate the eyes of the animals. 
The ergraving (how far the faults we have found are 
to be charged on it, we pretend not to judge) is 
a very beautifully executed mezzotinto, 





ORIGINAL PORTRAIT OF ROBERT 
BURNS. 

We cannot heip receiving with distrust every cri- 
ticism, even every intimation of the existence of a 
work of art which reaches us from the other side of 
the Tweed. The learned men of the sister kingdom 
are so courageous in their readiness to lend a help- 
ing hand to aspiring genius, that they are apt to for- 
get the necessity of weighing what they utter. They 
praise through thick and thin with so little discrimi- 
nation, and regardless, it often secms, of their own 
reputation for judgment, provided they draw public 
attention to the object of their; atronage. We shall 
not now examine further the policy of this plan of 
proceeding, experience will at last, although late per- 
haps, teach them their error and convince them that 
even John Bull is not to be made an April fool of every 
year in his life, but that having been caught for one 
or two seasons he will be on his guard in future. 
These reflections which we have more than once had 
occasion to make, were recalled by the sight of certain 
numerous testimonials subjoined to a prospectus, 
now lying before us, for a new publication of an en- 
graved portrait of Burns, from an original painting 
by Peter Taylor, executed in 1786. It is but justice, 
however, to add that, although the first glance at 
this paper suggested the idea of a recurrence to 
what we were disposed to consider a northern trick, 
the contents of it are in reality of a nature somewhat 
different from what we had anticipated, and instead 
of being a string of reckless eulogies of a work of art 
about to be published, merely consists of certificates 
from persons competent to make the attestation, of 
the genuineness of the original portrait of the bard. 
Among the names attached to these testimonials, we 
find those of Sir Walter Scott and the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. The following account, extracted from a let- 
ter of Mr. Hogg, of a successful attempt to get a 
sight of the picture, we think likely to interest our 
readers : 

‘On the 26th of January 1812, I was sent for to Mr. 
Gray’s house, at St. Leonard’s, where I found him and 
Mr. Ainslie, Mr. Gilbert Burns, a Mr. Smith, and seve- 
ral other, all busy consulting how best to get a sizht of 
an original portrait of Burns, said to be then in Edin- 
burg, I laughed at the conceit, believing it to be a hoax, 
and some fair copy from Nasmyth’s ; not thinking it 
possible that a portrait of our great lyrical bard could 
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have so long been concealed, after every thing relating 
to him had been ransacked to the foundation. Mr. Gray, 
however, had learned the whole history of the thing, and 
reassured us of the truth of it, but at the same time 
that the widow-lady to whom it belonged had, of 
Inte years, refused even to show it to any person, and 
that the only possible way of attaining our purpose, was 
to make isterest with Miss Dudgeon, a young lady, a 
relation, who lived with Mrs. T'aylor. . .. The lady, at 
fisrt said it was vain ever to ask it; but when we men- 
tioned the name of Mr. Gilbert Miss Dudgeon 
said that altered the case materially ; for such was Mrs. 
Taylor's veneration for the memory of the bard, that the 
very curiosity to see his brother would insure our recep- 
tion, and she desired us to come at two, and she would 
insure us a sight of the picture. 
= * * 7 sal = 

‘In a little neat house, up one pair in West Register 
Street, we found our cicerone and Mrs. Taylor, a decent 
widow-lady, past middle life. ‘The first thing she did 
was to ask, ** who of us was the brother of Burns?” Mr. 
Gray bade her find that out; and al:hough the room was 
small and rather crowded, she fixed on Gilbert 
Burns, and laying her hand on his arm, and looking in 
his face, ‘Is this no him 7") She was rather proud 
of having made the discovery so soon; and when Mr. 
Gray asked by what features she knew him, she replied, 
**She would soon show Lim that: 
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and taking a key out 
of a private drawer, she opened an upper leaf of a clothes- 
press ; from that she took a little box, and from that she 
took a portrait of Burns, carefully rolled up in silver pa- 
per. It was kit-kat half-length, with buckskin 
breeches, blue coat, and broad high-crowned hat. Mr. 
Gray at first sight exclaimed, ‘* Glorious ! Glorious ! 
Burns every inch! Every feature! Mrs. Taylor, that 
is quite a treasure.”’ Mr. Gilbert Burns said, ** It is par- 
ticularly like Robert in the form and air; with regard to 
venial faults, I care not.”” These were his first words, or 
very near them. He looked long fondly at it, and lis- 
tened with earnest attention to Mrs. Taylor’s relation 
of its execution.’ 


size, 


We have only to add that the engraving is an- 
nounced to be executed in the best line manner by 
Mr. John Lorsburgh. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Nationat Eoucatroy 1x Denmark.—Every pa- 
sish ) throughout the kingdom of Denmark 
has a Commission of Public Education, consisting of 
the parish priest and four principal inhabitants. This 
Commission is charged by the governinentto see that 
all children above the age of six years in towns, and 
seven years in the country, It is 
their duty also to pass the accounts of the funds 
allowed for the support of the school; and to super- 
intend the conduct of the masters in all that concerns 
their public office. Parents are required by law to send 
theirchildren tothe public school, unless they can show 
that they have them properly educated athome. The 
committee is charged with seeing to the observance 
of this law, and to ascertain and report on the cases of 
exception. The parish priest is to inspect the school 
every week, in order to ascertain the progress made 
by the pupils, and to distinguish those amongst them 
who having attained the age of fourteen years, are in 
a state to receive the particular course of instruction 
which precedes their admission to confirmation. This 
is not only a religious ceremony, but an act of im- 
portance in civil life in Denmark, since it is for- 
bidden for any body to marry, to take an oath, or to 
fill any public office, unless he has been confirmed. 
When from any particular circumstance, such as 
may occur in places where the means of instruction 
are not yet sufficiently general, and within reach of 
all the inhabitants, a young man requires to be con- 
firmed without having undergone the public exami- 
nation to which the pupils of the schools are snb- 
jected, the Commission of the Commune makes a 
report to the Superior Commission of Public Instruc- 
tion ; and this, or in certain cases provided by the 
law, the Chancery of the Kingdom decides definitely, 
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Every Provost's Court has its Superior Commission 
of Public Instruction, or Direction of Schools, con- 
sisting of the baillie and the provost, the latter of 
whom is an ecclesiastic, superior in rank to the parish 
priest, but inferior to the bishop. “This commission, 
for the most part, appoints the masters of schools in 
the communes of the country; and when there is 
question of the foundation of a new school, it has to 
examine the demand of the Communal Commission 
for such an establishment; if it approve the plan, it 
submits it with a notice of its assent to the Chancery; 
if. on the contrary, it disapproves the proposal, it 
sends it back to the Communial Commission, with 
reasons for rejecting it. The Chancery pronounces 
on final appeai in all cases relating to primary edu- 
cation. Every school consists of two classes. Inthe 
lower classes are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, and ina great many of the schools draw- 
ing in outline. All instruction is given by the method 
of mutual teaching. Ilalf an hour is set aside every 
day for especial instruction in religion, and a quarter 
of an hour for mental exercises, as pointed out in the 
reading tables: these instructions are conducted on 
the method of simultaneous teaching. In the upper 
class the instruction in geography, arithmetic, and 
religion and morality is continued, and besides these 
the elements of grammar, and of natural history are 
taught. Particular attention is given to arithmetic, 
and especially to that branch of it which is performed 
by the head, without aid of figures. All the lessons 
of the upper class are given on the simultaneous 
method. Denmark is perhaps the only country 
in which national geography is taught in all the 
primary schools. The law requires the use of gym- 
nastic exercises in both classes. 


Law or Copyricut 1x Russta.—The follow- 
ing are the principal rules by which the rights of 
authors are preserved in Russia. They form part of 
a body of eighteen articles, published in 1828, at the 
end of an ordonnance regulating the censorship of 
the press. The property in a work belongs exclu- 
sively to the author or translator during his life. No 
work, whether in manuscript or printed, which has 
remained the property of its author, can be sold for 
the benefit of his creditors, either during his life, or 
after his death, without his written consent. In the 
case of no direct agreement betwecn the author and 
his publisher, each of them is at equal liberty after 
the expiration of five years, to proceed to a second 
edition of the work ; but this right is reserved exclu. 
sively to the author, whatever conditions he may have 
previously made with his publisher, whenever the 
alterations or additions shall exceed two-thirds of the 
entire work. Tie legal representatives of an author 
enjoy, for twenty-five years after his decease, all the 
rights vested in him. The copyright, on the expira- 
tion of twenty-five years after death, becomes public 
property. As piracies, are considered all publications 
of works as second editions, contrary to the regu- 
lation already mentioned; the sale by an author of 
the copyright of his right to more than one publisher, 
without their respective consents; the joining toa 
translation published in Russia, or having the autho- 
rity of the censorship for its sale, the original work 
itself, without the written consent of the proprietor of 
the copyright of the translation ; the sale within the 
Russian empire of impressions printed abroad of 
works previously published in Russia, or that have 
received the sanction of the censorship; and lastly, 
is held amenable to the penalties against piracy, every 
journalist who under pretence of analysing works, 
should reprint literally and constantly extracts from 
those works. Such extracts or translated passages 
from other authors as are occasional, and shall not 
exceed in quantily a sheet of printing, such as poli- 
tical news, or intelligence concerning the arts and 
sciences, are exempt from the penalties of the last- 
mentioned article, provided that the same, whenever 
such extracts are taken, be acknowledged. The pe- 
nalties for piracy are: 1st, The forfeiture of the 
counterfeited copies to the profit of him who would 
be injured by the publication, 2d, A fine equal in 
amount to twice the value of 1,200 copies of the 
counterfeited work: of this sum two-thirds are to be 





poids to the author of the onal which has been pirated, 
and the other third to the College of General Edu- 
cation. 


Locomotive Steam Carrtace.—Messrs. Brai- 
thwaite and Enison’s steam carriage, * the No- 
velty,’ is said to have drawn on the rail-road he- 
tween Manchester and Liverpool, for several hours, 
a gross weight of thirty-five tons, being at the least 
ten times its own weight, at the rate of twelve miles 
per hour! 





Parts Brare Socrery.—The Protestant Bible 


Society of Paris distributed, as gifts, during the 
year 1823, 22,446 Bibles and 3,447 New Testa- 


ments. In the same year they sold ata very low 
price 3,676 Bibles and 2,708 Testaments, making 
together 5,922 Bibles and 6,155 New Testaments. 
Since the period of its first foundation the society 
has circulated 103,740 copies of the Scriptures. 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In the press, and to be published in February, * Mount 
Sinai,’ a Poem, in royal 8vo., by W. Phillips, Esq., of 
the Middle Temple, with an illustration in mezzotinto, 
by Martin. 


The Protestant Instructer, 
son, M.A., 
press. 

The Rev. J. D. Parry, M. A., Author of the * Legen- 
dary Cabinet,’ is preparing for publication, * Poetical 
Beauties of the 16th and 17th Centuries; from Surrey to 
Dryden—chiefly of the Lyric class: with Notes,’ &c.— 
In 2 vols. royal 18mo. 


by the Rev. Edwin Harri- 
Vicar of Redbourne, is nearly ready for the 


Mr. Charles Marsh is engaged in a Complete General 
History of the East Indies, and has already made consi- 
derable progress in the work. 


A second edition of Mr. Canning’s Speeches, is in for- 
wardness for publication. 

Mr. Sweet has a new and very enlarged edition of his 
Z Hortus Britannicus,’ including the colours of the 
flowers, nearly ready for publication. 


Mr. Henry Dance, Provisional Assignee of Insolvent 
Debtors in England, has in the press, * Remarks on Law 
Expenses, with some suggestions for reducing them.’ 


The Lost Heir, a 


Novel, in 3 vols. will be published 
in a few days. 


Creation, a Poem, by William Ball, will shortly ap- 
pear. 

Charity Bazaars, a Poem, the production of a near re- 
lation to the Noble Author of * Matilda,’ and * Yes and 
No,” is nearly ready. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 


The Rivals, by the ae of * The Collegians,’ 
post 8vo. 1/. Ls. Gd. 

Economy of the Hands and Feet, 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Biber’s Lectures on Education, 7s. 6d. 

Jackson’s Book-keeping, 4th edit. fis. 

Coleridge’s Constitution of the Church and State, post 
Bvo. 10s. Gd. 

Ringstead Abbey, with other Tales, 12mo. 9s. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol. 2, fis. 

Trollope’s Analecta Theologica, vol 1, 8vo. 15s. 

Marriott's Sermons, vol. 2, 3rd ed. &vo. 10s. 6d. 

Cloverston on the Infidel’s Visit, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Richmond's Annals, with 10 wood cuts roy. 32mo. 3s. 6d. 

—, 12mo. with 4 engravings, 7s. 

Sixteen Original Illustrations to * Waverley,’ * Guy 
Mannering,’ ‘Antiquary,’ and * Rob Roy,’ Prints, 8vo. 
128.—Proots, 4to, 20s.—India paper, 24s. —Before 
Letters, 35s. 

Richard’s India, demy 8vo., Part 1, 4s. Gd —Part 2, 4s. 
6d.— Part 3, 9s. 

Neele’s Remains, 8vo. 12s. 

A Father’s Leisure Hours, 2nd ed. 8vo. 5s. 

Friendship’s Offering, 1830, 12s. 

Little Fanny and Henry, republished st the reduced price 
of 4s. 

Adventures of an Irish Gentleman, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
28s. Gd. 

Memoirs, Correspondence, and Papers of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, edited by Thomas Jefferson Randolph, vols. 3 
and 4, demy 8vo. 28s. 

Cruikshank’s Monsieur Tonson, 2s. 

Clayton’s Court Guide to the Environs of London, to 
January, 1830, 5s. 

A Companion to Theatres, and Manual of the Drama, 
by H. Foote, 2s. 

A Political and Historical Account of Lower Canada, 


7s. 6d. 


3 vols. 
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Continued frost since the ni ght of oy 19th inst, 
Mean temperature of the we 
Mean atmospheric pressure, 
Highest temperature at noon, 





Astronomical Observations, 
The Sun entered Capricorn on 2Ist, 1h. 9m. a.m. Shortest 
day. 
The Moon and Jupiter in conj. on Friday, at 4h. p.m. 





Saturn’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 17° 32’ in Leo. 
Mars’s ditto ditto 19° 59’ in Scorp. 
Sun's ditto ditto 5° 33’ in Sagitt. 


Length of day on Sunday, 7 h. 46 m.; increased 2m. 
Suf’s horary motion, 2’ 32” plus. Logarithmic num, of dis- 
tance, 9.99263. 





INDEX—JULY TO DECEMBER. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
NARRATIVE 





S AND DESCRIPTIONS, 


AFPRAY in Smithfield, 505 

An Hour at a Publisher’s, 401 

Baron Humboldt’s Visit to the Ural Mountains, 714 
Death of the Austrian Giraffe, 426 

Divan, the, 586, 598, 615, 632, 646, 664, 746 

Falling House in the Strand, 459 

Journey to Portsmouth, 696 

Memoir of George Dawe, Esq., R.A. 664 

Memoirs of William Dobbs, ‘Tallow-chandler, 503, 519 
Mode of Travelling in Persia, 535 

Promenades of Paris, 443 

Scotch Student, the, 6.47, 661, 680, 697, 712 

Se a Schoolmaster, the, a Dramatic Sketch, 680, 711, 744, 











Pai Tourist, the— Leith Smack, 726; Ambrose’s, Edin- 
burgh, 769; Edinburgh, Calton Hill, Holyrood House, 793 
Shades of the Dead—Milton, 441; Alexander, 457; Columbus, 
478; Sir Thomas Browne, 487; Wycliffe, 501 ; ‘The Hebrew 
Prophets, 517; Gustavus Adolphus, 541; Burton, 557 ; 
Burns, 573; Montaigne, 693; Joan of Arc, 694 

Sketch of the Modern Kings of Persia, 550 

Timbuctoo, 427 

Unpublished Travels in Persia, 567, 614, 639 

Washington, Character of, 597 


TALES AND APOLOGUES, 


Galigula’s Horse, 712 

Cydon, a tale, 773, 790 

Elopement, the, an Italian Legend, 634 
Legend of Lorrich, 581 

Melita, a Fragment of Greek Romance, 411 
Nun Ensign, the, tod 


POETRY. 


Alexis and Dora (Goethe), 677 

Chorus from ‘The Peace’ of Aristophanes, 489 
* Come rove with me,’ 616 

Contemplation, 650 

Coquette, the, 474 

Curate, the, 425 

Dirge for the Year, 616 

From an unpublished Play, 53% 

Huldbrand Von Wolfsthal, €30 

Lament, a, 474 

Lines, 453 

Norwegian Knights in the Sandy Desert (La Motte Fouqué) 


442 
On First Reading Epipsychidion, 502 
Rheinfels, 630 
Khymes on St. Paul’s Cross and Ball in the Colosseum, 55: 
Scene from ‘ The Birds’ of Aristophanes, 518 
* Sister, sing the song I love,’ 775 
* Smile not on me,’ 806 
Song of Domrenny, 695 
Sonnet, 4389 
Spirit of the North, 679 
Temptation, the, (La Motte Fouqné) 409 
The Midnight Review, 744 
To Isoldine, 696 
To ———-, 679 
* Where is now the sunny gleam,’ 552 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, LECTURES, 
EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


CONCERTS, 


Bell’s (Professor) Initiatory Lecture at the London University, 
631 

Birmingham Musical Festival, 633, 648 

Burford’s Panorama of Constantinople, 536 

Cambridge Prizes, 41] 

Climbing Boys Superseding Society, 430 

Coliection of Minerals at the Western Exchange, 476 

College of Physicians, 412 

Colosseum, the, 445, 537, 634 

Cosmorama, the, 537 

French Readings (Victor) 414 

Gledhill’s Concert at the Argyll Rooms, 778, 794 

Horticultural Féte, 4)2 

Introductory Lectures at the London U niversity, by Professors 
Lardner, Arnot, aud Dale, 714 





London University Prizes, 446 
New London Bridge, 666 
New Post Office, 616 
Oxford Prizes, 414, 481 
Oxford Concerts, 761 
Picture Exhibitions at Liverpool and Manchester, 587 
Royal Academy Exhibition—-the Ante Room, the Antique Aca- 
demy, the Library, and the Model Academy, 413, 414 
Sale of Bonington’s Drawings, 429 
“he Siamese Youths, 762 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Academicg! Questions, 678 
America and American Writers, 637 
Ametica—Religious Establishments, 661 
Best Mode of ‘Teaching Italian, 485 
Brougham’s Education Bill, 415 
Bulletin Universel, Le, 444 
Champolhon, M., jun. and the Nubian Expedition, 445 
Cobbett’s Vindication of Malibran, 459 
Coleridge and the Germans, a Dialo gue, 613 
Dialogues concerning the Middle Classes, 565 
Dialogue concerning Tintern Abbey, 409 , 
Disease in Indian Corn and its Effects on Animals, 522 
Education of Lawyers, 465 
Elementary Education in France, 430 
Evils of the Present Dinner Hour of Genteel Society, 410 
History of Panaceas and Nostrums, 520, 533 
Imaginary Conversation between Adam Smith and Edmund 
Burke, 709 








Jacobite Minstrelsy, 629, 645 


Kemble, Miss, 731 

Majer Laing’s Papers, 553 

Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, 

Martin’s Inventions, 504, 

Meeting of German Naturalists, 762 

Mendelsohn, 462 

Milton on Divorce, 474 

Monument toa Swe dish Poet, 583 

Oikology, 549—Letter from © aroline on, 568; Letter to Caro- 
line on, 584; Quip Modest on a late Retort Courteous, 597 

Plague, the, 762 

Prose Translations of Poetry, 811 

Robert Montgomery and Mr. Reade, £2: 

Russian Military Colony of the Chersonesus, 5338 

Sketch of Mr. Shiel, 525 

Sortes Shakspeariane, 615, 662 

Sublime and the Ridiculous, Dialogue on the, 417 

Teiford’s System of Road-making, 462 

Ude on Literature, 425, 443 

University of Leipsig, 460 


d, 743 
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reereereeces 
REVIEWS 
ANATOMY, MEDICINE, AND SURGERY. 


Bathing, (Culverwell) 548 

Coughs and Colds, &e., (Stevenson) 693 

Essay on the Deaf and Dumb, (J. H. Curtis) 742 

Introduction to Medical Botany, (Castles) 742 

Lectures on Surgery, (Sir A. Cooper) 627 

Lunatics in Engiand and Wales, (Sir A. Halliday) 683 

Medicine no Mystery, (Morrison) 580 

Nervous Allections, &c. (Stevenson) 693 

Phrenology, (Chenevix) 804 

Simplicity of Health, (Hortator) 5; 

Study of Medicine, (Mason Good, 772 

Synopsis of Midwifery, Goodeve and Evans) 4038 

EDUCATION, 

Eschylus’ Persians, Greek and English, (W. Palin) 467 

Bertha’s Visit to her Uncie in Eng'and, 8138 

Celsus, with a literal and interlinear Translation, 804 

Elements of Hebrew, (Hurwitz) 408 

French Library, (Ventouillac) 486 

Greek Extracts, 516 

Guide to the French Langu ages Le Brethon) S04 

Guy's Pocket Cyclopedia, 

Hamiltonian Key to W viding, &c. in a Foreign Language, 
Sikene) 747 

Hoogeven’s Greek Particles, (Seager) 500 

Italian Tales, by Frusinate, (‘Translated by Skene on the Ha. 
miltonian System) 446 

Lectures on Christian Education, (Biber, P. D.) 800 

Lessing’s German Fabies, with a literal English Translation, 
456 

Lessons in German Literature, (Rowbotham) 410 

(Edipus Coloneus, (Dr. Brasse) 596 

Roman History for Youth, (Rose) 532 

Valpy’s Family Classical Library : Demosthenes, 801 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, (Balfour) 676 

FINE ARTS. 

Annuals, the, 18830—Winter’s Wreath, 601; Iris, 634; Keep- 
sake, 667 ; Gem, 651; Forget Me Not, 697; Landscape An- 
nual, 730; Bijou, 730; Literary Souveniy, 730 

Bonington’s Drawings Engraved, 489 

Characteristic Sketches of Animals, (T. Landseer) 742 

Colossenm Engravings, 490 

Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological Society, 462 

Hanoverian and Saxon Scenery, (Captain Batty "414, 500 

History of Sculpture. Painting, and Architecture, (Constable's 
Miscellany) 625 

Illustrations of P 

King William’s Esc 

Letter from Rome 

Linton’s Landscapes, 

Lodge’s Portraits, 475 

National Portrait Gallery, 462 

Nature, (Doo, after Lawrence) 580 

Outlines from the Ancients, (Lewis) 666 

Portrait of George IV., (Hodgetts, after Lawrence} 429 

Portrait of Burns, Engraved, 822 

Principles of Gothic Architecture, (M. Bloxam) 500 

Queen of Portugal, (Woolnoth, after Holmes) 521 

Rustic Wreath, (Phillips, after Witherington) 446 





” 











mouth, &c. (Harding, after Sartorius) 772 
xe, Engraving, 22 






650 





Scraps and Sketches, (Cruickshanks) 742, 760 


Shooter’s Companions, (Gill, after Cooper) 690 





Sir Edwa:d Codrington, (Muller) 587 

Sunday Morning—the Toilet, _Romuey, after Farrier) 445 
Synopsis of Practical Perspective, (Fielding 
View at Brighton, (C. G, Lewis, after Copley Fi 
Views on the Clyde, (Swan, after Fleming) 445 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, AND LAW. 


Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, 797 
Antiquities of Rajast’han, (Lieutenant-Colonel Tod) 654, 673 
Course of the Niger, 593 
Delineations of the North-Western Division of the County of 
Somerset, (Rutter) 612 
Heraldry of Crests, 659 
Historical Essay on the Magna Charta, (R. Thomson) 424 
History of the County of York, (Allen) 440 
Hi-tory of European Conspiracies, 560 
History of the Jews, (Milman) 494, 590 
History of the Peninsular War, (Nap 
History of Scotland, (Sir W. Scott) 766 
History of Sussex and Surrey, (Allen) 4038 
Manual of Ancient History, (A. H. L. Heeren) 751 
Map of Nubia, (Parke and Serles) 498 
Political History of Ancient Greece, 721 
Real Property Report, 438 
MEMOIRS, 
Book of the Boudoir, (Lady Morgan) 499 
Court aud Camp of Buonaparte, 770 
Doddridge’s Correspondence, 670, 691 
Frederick the Great, (Thiébault) 422 
Life of Cromwell, (Russell) 787,815 
Life of Locke, (Lord King) 4.38, 434 
Life of Mahomet, 440 
Lives of British Painters, &c. (Allan Cunningham) 449, 469 
Loves of the Poets, 466 
Memoirs of Bolivar, (General Ducoudray) 784 
Memoirs of De Bourrienne, ane 563, 577, 594, 610 
Memobirs of Josephine, vol. > 
Memoirs of Lady Seine, 574 
Memoirs of Louis XIV. (St. Simon) 510 28 
Memoirs of John Shipp, 765 
Memorial of the King of Sweden, (Meredith) 531 
Personal and Literary Memoirs, Be est) 523 
Turner’s, Sir James, Life and Times, 559, 606 
MUSIC. 
A Solitary Grief, (Lodge) 505 
* Awake thee, Rosalie,’ S07 
* Cease, my heart, this sad desponding,’ (Weber) 698 
* Drink and drown the thought of woe,’ 730 
* Faint heart never won fair lady,’ 617 
Fantasy, (Himmel) 747 
* Fill the Goblet,’ (Severn) 617 
Fiutist’s Catechism, (James) 631 
Flutist’s Magazine, 516 
Friendship, a Notturno, (Godbé) 761 
* Good night, my life, my only love,’ (Woolf) 807 
* Til away to the surf-beaten — Barnett) 693 
London Catalogue of M usic, 516 
‘ Love may be increased by fears,’ Cobbin) 530 
Love’s Escape,’ (Nelson) 7 
Mademoiselle Heinefetter, 537 
Musical Scrap Book, (Challoner) 634 
Musical Souvenir for 1530, 778 
*‘ My mountain home,’ (Stockhausen) 49] 
*‘ My own sweet flower,’ (Barnett) 794 
*O! fair glides the bonnie bark,’ (Welch) 446 
*O! music, sweet music!’ (Von Weber) 537 
* O’er the water gliding,’ (Devereux) 617 
‘Oh, dearest girl! I love but thee,’ (Taws) 713 
* Oh, can I think of days gone by?’ (Welch) 429 
‘Oh! I gazed on the spot !’ (Lodge) 5v5 
* Oh, tell not of love,’ (Von Winter) 462 
* Slumber, lie soft,’ (Barnett) 446 
* Sweet evening star!’ (Hart) 477 
The Archer Boy, (Barnett) 430 
The Birks of Aberfeldy, (Mrs. Millard) 617 
The Camel Driver’s Return, (Devereux) 794 
The Disowned, ( Barnett) 569 
The Hermit, a ballad, (Bornbard) 505 
The House that Jack Built,’ (Panermo) 601 
The Land of the Citron and Myrtle, (Beethoven) 634 
The land which no mortal may know, (Mrs. Millard) 760 
The Maid of Llanwellyn, (Purday) 5380 
‘The Moon is rising,’ (Barnett) 651 
* The Rhine wine flows,’ (Hinmet) 491 
The Savoyard Girl, (Meves) 337 
The Secret, (Rawiings) 521 
The Soldier’s Return, (Mrs. Millard) 537 
The Tear, (Eliason) 63] 
The Traveller to his Mistres 
The Village Maid, (Naske) 
The Vine-Dressers, (Barnett), 730 
The Young Bernardine, (Barnett) 521 
To the Flower Ferget Me Not, (Godbé) 681 
Tuscan Wine, (Craggs) 617 
* Until we meet again,’ (Martyn) 731 
* Welcome me home,’ 505 


MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, (Mill) 404 
Miscellaneous Works of M. B. Constant, 621 


PERIODICALS 

Annnals, the :—Friendship’s Offering, 639, 653 ; Juvenile Sou- 
venir, 660; Gem, 672; ~ rget Me Not, 676; Iris, 676, 692; 
Ackermann’s Juvenile Forget Me Not, 693 ; Keepsake, 701 ; 
Juvenile Keepsake, 707; Landscape, 720; Literary Sou- 
venir, 724; Emmanuel, 742 ; '/jou, 753 ; Hood's Comic, 786 

British Almanack for 1830, 772 

Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, 693 

Dramatic Magazine, 424 

Extractor, 440 

Foreign Quarterly Review, 516, 789 

Foreign Review, 456 

London University Magazine, 628 

Polar Star, 708 

Sharpe’s London Magazine, 456 

Westminster Review, 440, 612 
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LITERARY 








POErRY 
Adonais, ;Shelley) 544 
Adra, and other Poems, (James) 564 
Bailads, and History of the Cid Rui Diaz de Vibar, &c. 
ler) 755 

Beauties of Modern Dramatists, 486 
Brunswick, the, 439 
Cain the Wanderer, and other Poems, 485 
Casket of Literary Gems, 486 
Collection of Moorish Ballads, (Duran 
Chozar and Sela, and other Poemse, (J 
Dioclesian, a Dramatic Poem, 
Doom of Derenzie, 
Epicharis, a Tragedy, (Lister) 656 
Epping Hunt, the, ood) 609 
Fils de Homme, (Méry and Barthélemy) 479 
Gideon, — other Poems, 432 
Godesberg Castle, (Miles Stapleton) 440 
Legend of Einsidlin, and other Poems, 
Mystic Wreath, the, &c. (Riddles) 564 
Retirement, (‘T. Stewart 
Scénes Comiques, 660 
Sea Weeds, Trotter, M.D.) 486 
Timbuctoo, (A. Tennyson) 456 
Venetian Bracelet. and other Poems, (L. E. L. 
Works of Martinez de la Rosa, 741 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
Division of Labour, (Wickens) 481, 5!2 
History of the Catholic Association, (Wyse) 529 
Letters to Lord Grenville on the Currency and Corn Laws, 

Tooke) 526 

Natural Grounds of Right to Vendible Property, (Read) 765 
Principles and Policy of the Government of British India, 605 
SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 
British N laturalist, vol. 1, 751 
Elements of Physics, (Arnott, M.D. 
History of Insects, 675 
Insect Architecture, 676 
Introduction to Botany, (Castles 
Menageries, 423 
New Ideas on the Solar System, 


AND POETICS, 


(Mil- 


754 
Fletcher) 440 
Doubleday 559 
(Furlong) 436 








(Liddiard) 456 


456 


669, 688 


ECONOMY. 


749, 768 





516 


(Chabrien), 470 


Phienogamous Piants in South Kent, (G. E, Smith) 740 
Recreations in Science, 77] 
Studies in Natural History, (Rhind) 738 
System of Mechanics, Hay) 609 
Vegetable Substances, 575 
TALES, NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c. 


Adventures of a King’s Page, the, 406 

Broad Stone of Honour, &c. ‘Keneim Digby 

Birth-day, and other Tales, (Miss Dagley) 550 

Borderers, the, (Cooper) 628, 642 

Davenels, the, 482 

Devereux, (Bulwer) 433, 450 

Exclusives, the, 782 

swe B Moreland, 436 

Five Nights of St. Albans, the, 404 

Foscarini, 513 

German Tales and Traditions, (G 

Life of a Midshipman, 7338 

Life on Board a Man-of-War, 705 

New Edition of the Waverley Novels :—Guy Mannering, 480, 
548; Antiquary, 626; Rob Roy, 756 

New Forest, the, (Smith) 420 

Old Court, 471 

Ringstead seen, and other Tales, 804 

T he Rivals, 
Lockite, ig . 

Romance of History—Spain, (Don Trueba) 736 

Sir Philip Gasteneys, 547 

Stories of a Bride, 703 

Stories of Waterloo, 687 

Tales of a Briefless Barrister, 733 

Tales of an Indian Camp, 7838 

Waldegrave, 561 

Wilmot Warwick, 592 


493, 520 


. C, Cunningham) 717 





> 


THEOLOGY. 
Church, the, in Danger from Herself, (Acaster) 440 
Identity of the Hebrew and Druidical Re ae. 641 
Popular Lectures on Biblical Criticism, (Carpenter) 548 
Sermons on the Necessity of Vigilance and Zeal in the Clergy, 
(Slade) 660 

Sermons op the Sacrament and Baptism, (Harness) 

TRAVELS, TOURS, VOYAGES, &c. 
Constantinople in 1528, (Mac Farlane) 42! ; Appendix, 657 
Englishman's Guide to France, (Albany) 500 
Forest Scenes in North America, (Head) 408, 546 
Four Years in Southern Africa, (Cowper Rose) 718 
Letter from Sydney, (Gouger) 655 
Manuel du Voyageur, Madame de Genlis) 548 
Ottoman Empire, the, in Europe, 580 
Picture of Australia, 578, 596 
Sketches of Buenos Ayres and Chile, 
Travels in Chaldzea, (Mignan) 707 
Travels in Mexico, (Hardy) 690 
Travels in North America in 1827 and 1828, 
Travels in Turkey, (R. R. Madden) 402, - 151 


486 


Haigh) 495 


(Hall) 437, 454 


‘Travels to and from Constantinople in 1827 and 1828, (Frank- 
land) 435, 483, 515 
USEFUL ARTS, STATISTICS, &c, 
Code of Terpsichore, (Blasis 722 
Diurnal Remembrancer, 708 
Mirror of German Princes in the Sixteenth Century, 618 


Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, &c, 497, 514 


EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATION 
Amyntas, (Goethe) 791 
Beaver and its Constructions, 635 
Béranger's Release, 650 
Béranger Les Gaulois Esclaves, 821 
Buonaparte Family, 570 
Buonaparte, Anecdotes of, from Bonrrienne, 320 
Celebration of Goethe’s Birth-day, 650 
Dumont, M., 792, 806 
Effects of Cold on or 728 
Fables from the German of Meissner, 618 








CHRONICLE. 








From the Hesperus of Richter, 746 
German Superstitions, 6 








Giulio, by Buonaparte, ¢ 709 
Hermitage of C andou, 551 
Ichthyology, 758, 774 

Karaitish Jews, 618 

Mickiewicz, the Polish Poet, 553 


Neighbours’ Children, the, ‘Goethe 805 
New Intestinal Worm, 7 7\4 
Notes to Guy Mannering, 
Vrigiu of Paper Money, 53 
Original of Dandie Dinmont, 506 
Richter on the Higher Degree of Freedom under Despotisims, 
66 
Rob Roy's Challenge to the Duke of Montrose, 779 
Schiller on the Chorus, 543 
Sketch of M. De la Bourdonn aye, 
Schiller’s Ring of Polycrates, 82 
Souper de Beauclaire, by Buonaparte, 566, 583 
Turley, the German Organ-Builder, 601 
Vesuvius in 1829, 663 
THE DRAMA. 
Berlin Theatricals, 571 
Black Eyed Susan, at Covent Garden, 761, 794 
Cenerentola, at the King’s Theatre, 412, 428 
Closing of the King’s Theatre, 490 
Dimensions of ‘Theatres, 
Epicharis, at Drury Lane 
Fatality, at the Haymarket, 570 
First of May, at Covent Garden, 649 
Follies of Fashion, at Drury Lane, 761 
Foreign Plays in Paris, 429 
Gli Orazi e Curiozi, at the King’s Theatre, 490 
Ii Matrimonio Segreto, at the King’s Theatre, 461 
Incledon’s Appearance, 633 
Incog. or What’s in a Name? 
Italiana in Algieri, at the King’s heatre, by the Pupils of the 
Royal Academy of Music, 777 
Kemble, Fanny, as Juliet, 633, 666 
Living Model of Antiques, at Drury Lane, 650 
Maneuvring, at the Haymarket, 4238 
Mordaunt’s, Miss, appearance, at Drury Lane, 713 
Opening of Covent Garden, 633 ; of Drury Lane, 
Paris ‘I* 2atricals, 570 
Patrick’s Return, at Covent Garden, 747 
Procrastination, at the Haymarket, 600 
Pantomimes at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 822 
Reeve, 5‘ 
Robber's Bride, at the English Opera House, 462 
Robber’s Wife, at Covent Garden, 689 
Shakspeare’s Early Days, at Covent Garden, 713 
Shakspeare in Paris, 727 
Sister of Charity, at the English Opera House, 428 
Snakes in the Grass, at Drury- Lane, 713 
Sold for a Song, at the Eng! lish Opera House, 570 
Sontag’s farewell appearance, at the King’s Theatre, 476 
The Brigand, at Drury-Lane, 747 
The Happiest Day of My Life, at the Haymarket, 490 
The Night before the Wedding, at Covent Garden, 747 
The Recruit, at the English Opera House, 587 
The Spring Lock, at the English Opera House, , 536 
The Vampire, at the English Opera Honse, 5 
The Witness, at the English Opera House 
William Thompson, at the Haymarket, 586 
MISCELLANIES. 
Abernethy, Sir Lawrence, 809 
Academie des Sciences, Election of Corresponding Associate, 
603 
Amber and Coral, Insects in, 431 
Annuals, Advantage of, to Artists, (99 
Ararat, Mount, Scientiiic Journey to, 477 
Arteries, ‘Twisting of, to stop Hwmorrhage, 
Assurance, Origin of, 636 
Avon Bridge, at Ciifton, 795 
B ogy Musical, 805 
Basalt, 
waaay King of, and English Artists, at Rome, 414 
Bavarian Sculptures, 





)4; the Antiquary, 693 





599 








633 








571 


l 

Bishopricks, Greek, in Austrian Empire, 571 

Blood, Electricity of, 507 

Bolero, Origin of Word, 73 

Boring for Water, Phenomenon on, 491 

Building Speculations in Paris, Ill success of, 538 

Bullet, the Free, 603 

Camel’s Thorn, 715 

Cat Gut Strings, Manufacture of, 763 

Cavalry, System of Quartering, in Hanover and Denmark, 477 





Chess Playing in Hulland, 4 
Buildings, Mode of, 491 
446 


Cleaning 
Coal Mines in Spain, 

+ a a em Auricular 

Cosmosphere, Muiler’s, 762 

Dahlias, 73 

Damascus Steel, Mode of Tempering, 554 

Da Ponte, Lorenzo, 431 

Diorama, at Paris, 538, 715 

Diplomatists and Generals, some Qualities required in, 809 

Dresden English Periodical, 414 

Drug, New Medical, 571 

earth, New-disec 

Earthquake in France, 

Egypt, Travelling in, 762 

Eiephant, New Actor at Paris, 491] 

Expansion of Heat in different Substances, 763 

F 

F 





wered, by Berzelius, 522 


603 





all, Remarkable Consequences of a, 477 
‘anaticsin, 635 
Fire Proof Dress, Aldini, 751 
Fossil Remains in Devonshire; 539 
Fossil Remains in Paris, 779 
French Army, 477 
French Balderdash, 682 
Fruit, Artificial Ripening of, 507 
Gall, the late Dr., 619 
Ganga, Classification of, 571 
Gelatine for Food from Bones, 700 
German Authors, Royal Presents to, 477 
German New Tragedy, 538 


at the English Opera House, 462 





German Translation of Lingard, 497 

German Translation of Pelham, 523 

Germany, Publication of English Works in, 463 
Girls, Two, in One, 731 

Goethe, his Birth-day, 5838 

Good, Dr. Mason, #03 

Goo-e, Virtue of, 635 

Greek, sound of the § jn, 682 


Grotto of Glass, 588 

Henry the Eighth’s Book against Luther, 809 

Hiccoughs in Animals Artiicially Produced, 528 

Hydrophobia from Bathing Feet in Cold Water, 431 

Ilydrophobia, Sulphate of Quinine Remedy in, 539 

Intatua‘ion in a French Murderer, 554 

Insult by Implication, 763 

Jei:usalem v. Rome, 636 

Judge, Independence of a, 523 

Kotzebue, Life of, 651 

La Perouse, Remains of, 571 

Law of Copyright in Russia, 823 

Lithographic Piates, Coloured Prize for, 446 

Locomotive Steam Carriage, 825 

London, Antiquities of, 602 

Loyalty, 808 

Lungs, Inflation of, in Newly-born Infants, 414 

Madrid, Italian Opera at, 602 

Malibran. connection with different Countries, 588 

Malte Brun, Arabic ‘Translation cf, 603 

Marschner’s New Opera, 57 

Mathews and Yates at Paris, 603 

Maxim of Oiden Time, 808 

Menai Bridge, 463 

Mercury, Germination of Seeds in, 523 

Mercury, sone atidn of Seeds in, disproved, 779 

Mogu! Idol, 43 

Moldavia. Rdscation in, 463 

Moscow, Population of, 619 

Mountzins, European Chains of, compared, 539 

Mountains of Kamschatka, 603 

Museum, New, at Berlin, 468 

Musical Festival at Halle, 699 

Musical Prodigy, Hungarian, 

Musical Prodigies, 619 

Napoleon, Accounts of, 538 

Napoleon, Character of, 651, 652 

Napoleon, Cravat a la, 602 

Napoleon's Politeness, 602 

Naples: New Opera, 620 

National Education in Denmark, 823 

Opera Disp..tes, 651 

Orleans, Anecdotes of the Duke of, 523 

Paganini—Lesson te the Berlin Musicians, 

Pastenague of the Meta, 554 

Pe nmanship, Persian, 554 

Phrenology, 762 

Pictures, Prices of, on the Continent, 619 

Pigeon living without Brain, 589 

Pimlico Palace, Arch of, 699 

Piants, Imitation of, 539 

Poriugal, Fine Arts in, 803 

Post Office, Business of, 809 

Post Office, History of, 619 

Poverty, Influence of, on Mortality, 539 

Poultices, Virtue of, 779 

Prussia, l niversity Education in, 619 

Quadrupeds, Domestication of, 779 

(guoy and Gaymart, Messrs., Geological Inquiries of, 793 

Rain in England, Average of, 793 

Reed, Miss, New Actress, 588 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, Character of, 793 

Russia, Education in, 463 

Russia, Law of the Press in, 

Schechner, Madile., at Berlin, 507 

Scrophula: Use of Iodine in Cure of, 571 

Siamese Boys, 682 

Spain, Silver Mine in, 603 

Spanish Prohibitions, 619 

Spanish Voyag 

Statistics, Comparative, 463 

ee h, Gases of the Human, 619 
Petersburg Population of, 763 

see ay Destruction of Wild Beasts in, 620 

Talleyrand, Bon-mot, 603 

‘Velegraph, Night, 719 

Teniers, Portrait of, newly discovered, 463 

Terra Cotta, Ancient Statues in, 602 

Thermometers, Comparison of, 763 

Toleraticn, 779 

Trade, England and France, Channels of, 446 

Translations of the Borderers, 699 

Turkey, Population of, 463 

United States, Education in, 463 

Vaccination in Bohemia, 699 

Vandalism, 682 

Veins in Bones, 808 

Veterinary Anatomy, 762 

Vidua, Count Charl S508 

Vipers, Viviparous, 7 

Watch, Curious, 603 

Waverley Novels, Profit on new Edition of, 491 

Wounds, New System of Dressing, 619 
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rue SPECTATOR W i EKLY NEWSPA- 

PER.—Those who intend to take THE SPEC. 
TATOR from the commencement of the third volume 
(which begins with the year 1830) are requested to give 
their orders to the newsvenders, in town and country, 
without delay. 

The Spectator avows the ambitious aim of being at 
once the most informing, the most ainusing, and the fair- 
est of all Newspapers. 

Its large, though not unwieldy size, enables the editor, 
by careful selection and laborious compression, to record 
every useful fact and interesting occurrence, whether at 
home or in foreign countries; and at the same time to 
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give an uncommonly large 5 space to » original compositions 
by some of the ablest pens. 

Politics are treated chiefly as matter of history, and 
with sn impartial exhibition of all the leading facts and 
arguments on every side, from every source. The Spec- 
tator is not a sectarian or a partisan, in any sense, but a 
citizen of the world, 

Fair Criticisms on all the New Books of Note are 
given, and the best passages are selected, for the enter- 
tainhhent of those whose time may be too much occupied 
to read the original works. The Drama is reviewed in a 
spirit of benevolent though free criticism ; and Music is 
treated at once scientifically and popularly as an elegant 
art. 

Being a Newspaper. and not a mere Literary Periodi- 
eal, the: Spectator exhibits life and society as they exist ; 
but being also a Journal for Families, it systematically 
excludes from its pages every paragraph, sentiment, and 
expression unfit for universal perusal in respectable circles. 

There are two editions—one for the country, published 
en Saturday, in time to be sent by the post of that eve- 
ning: another for town, published very early on Sunday 
morning, and bringing down all public news to the latest 
hour. ‘Those who prefer the latter edition (which is 
easily distinguished) should give particular orders to that 
effect to their Newsmen. 

CONTEMPORARY TESTIMONIES IN FAVOUR OF 
THE SPECTATOR. 
(From Blackwood's Magazine for April, 1829.) 

* North.—There, James, lies the Spectator, a new 
weekly paper of some half-year’s standing, or so, of the 
highest merit, and I wish I had some way of strenuously 
recommending it tv the reading public. The Editor, in- 
deed, is Whiggish and a Pro-Catholic, but moderate, 
steady, and consistent in its politics. Let us have no 
turn-coats. His precis of passing politics is always ad- 
mirable ; his mercantile information—that I know on the 
authority of as good a judge as lives—is correct and com- 
prehensive ; miscellaneous news are collected judiciously 
and amusingly from all quarters ; the literary department 
is equal, on the whole, to that of any other weekly perio- 
dical. I nowhere see better crisicism on poetry, and no- 
where nearly so good criticism on theatricals. Some cri- 
tiques there have been, in that department, superior in 
exquisite truth of tact to any thing I remember—worthy 
of Kila himself, though not apparently from Elia ; and 
in accounts of foreign literature, especially French, and 
apove all, of French politics, a subject on which I need 
to be enlightened, I have seen no periodical at all equal 
to the Spectator. 

* Shepherd. —The numbers you sent out deserved a’ 
that ye said 0’ them, It’s a maist enterteenin’ and in- 
astructive—a maist miscellawneous misce'lany. 

‘ North.—And without being wishy-washy— 

* Shepherd.—Or wersh— 

* North.—The Spectator is impartial. 
open, honest, and manly periodical.’ 
(From Mr. Buckingham’ s Address to the Readers of the 

‘Sphynx, May 2.) 

© It will be remembered, that on the first establishment 
of the Sphynx, its professed object was so to unite politics 
and literature as to embrace almost all that was new or 
interesting in either, on a plan somewhat between that of 
the Atlas and Examiner, but more nearly resembling the 
former of those journals. ‘This plan is exactly accordant 
with that on which the Spectator is conducted ; it being, 
indeed, the production of the original editor and writers 
of the Atlas, ugder whom that journal enjoyed celebrity 
at the very time Mr. Buckingham assumed it in so far as 
a model. TheSpectator presents, perhaps, the most per- 
fect analysis and epitome of news that have ever been at- 
tempted in a weekly paper. Of its political character it 
may be safely said, that while it is always favourable to 
the support of liberal institutions and the happiness of 
the people, its advocacy of those great principles has 
been marked by a degree of prudence, judgment, and 
good temper, which has obtained for it even the praise of 
those who hold adverse opinions. And of its literary 
talent it may as truly be asserted, that no periodical of 
the present day surpasses it in the acuteness, soundness, 
and fairness of its criticisms, or in the infinite variety with 
which its pages constantly abound.’ 

(From the Globe, May 28.) 

* A paper distinguished among its weekly contempo- 

raries for its perception of the ludicrous in manners, and 


It is a fair, 


its piquant, yet not malignant, satire upon the foibles of 


society.’ 
(From the Harmonicon for June.) 

A paper supported by first-rate talent.” Again, in 
“ne a critique on the Italian Opera, * The wit, truth, 
and spirit of the annexed observations, which appear in 
the Spectator of this date, entitle them to a place in my 
Diary. They ought, and probably will, find a corner in 
every scrap- -book in the dominions of our Sovereign Lord 
the King.’— Diary of a Ditlettante. 

(From the Westminster Review, No. XXIII.) 

*s ,Paper of admirable variety and excellent manage- 
ment.’ 

Handsomely printed in 16 pages foolscap folio, price 
only 9dc 

4 Wellington Street, Strand, Dec, 28, 1829. 





U nder the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffa- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. 
| IBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
BA LEDGE.—Just published, price 2s. INSECT 
ARCHITECTURE, Part II. The complete Volume, 
bound in Cloth, will be published to-morrow, price 4s. 6d. 
In Jan uaty will be published, 

THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE, Part IL., 

where the V olume, bound in Cloth, may also be had. 
London : ¢ tharles Knight, Pall-Mall East. 


A Specimen | Sheet may be had gratis, of the 


4 TY MOLOGICA 


SPELLING-BOOK ; be- 
U4 ing an Introduction to the Spelling, Pronunciation, 
and Derivation of the English Language : containing, 
besides several other important improvemen!s, above 
3000 Words deduced from their Greek and Latin Roots ; 
adapted for the use of Classical and Ladies’ Schools, and 
also of Adults and Foreigners. By Henry Butter, Au- 
thor of * Gradations in Reading and Spelling.’ 

The Work will be published on the Ist of January, 
1830, price Is. 6d. bound. By W.Simpkin and R. 
Marshall, Stationer’s Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 


PANORAMA OF THE THAMES. 

Just published, price 28s. plain, or 2/. 16s. beautifully 
coloured, and folded up in a portable form, 
FENUE PANORAMA OF THE THAMES, 

from LONDON to RICHMOND. This Work 
is upwards of Sixty Feet in length, and on a scale of suf- 
ficient extent to exhibit every Building on either shore of 
the River. It is accompanied by Descriptive Notices of 
the most remarkable places ; and preceded by a General 
View of London, Five Feet Five Inches in length. 
_ Published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 





On the 31st of December will be published, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. XXIII. 
Price bs. 

I. Coleridge and Poetry—I1. Thames Water Ques‘ion 
—II1. History and Doctrine of Buddhism—IV. Pro- 
vincial, Scotch, and Irish Newspaper Press—V. Head's 
North American Forest Scenes—VI. Business of Legis- 
lation; Mr. Wickens on the further Division of Labour 
in Civil Life—VII. Feee Trade; Mr. Sadler’s Speech 
at Whitby; and Blackwood’s M agazine—V {II. Austra- 
lia, and its Aboriginal Inhabitants—IX,. Frisian Litera- 
ture; Translation of Shakspeare—X. On Continued Fe- 
ver—XI. Liberties of the Gallican Church—XII. Radi- 
cal Reform—XIII. Rose’s Four Years in Southern 
Aftica—X1V. Edinburgh Review, No. XCIX., Art. 6, 
On * The Utilitarian Theory of Government, and the 
Greatest Happiness Principle.’— Postscript to the Article 
on Slavery in the West Indies, in No. XXII. 





In a few days will be published, 
VIEW of the COURT of CHANCERY.— 
i By the Hon. William Long Wellesley, in 8vo. 
6s. boards. 
The SPEECHES of the Right Hon. GEORGE 


CANNING, corrected by himself, with MEMOIRS of 


his LIFE, by R. Therry, Esq., with fine Portrait, Fac- 
similes. &c. Second Edit. 6 vols. 32. 12s. 

3. RETIREMENT, a POEM, by Thomas Stewart, 
Esq., author of * An Episule from Abelard to Eloise.’— 
Second Edit. 

4. LORD COL > INGWOOD'S MEMOIRS and 
CORRESPONDENCE. Fourth Edit. 16s. 

5. The POMOLOGICAL MAG: \ZINE; or Co- 

loured Figures and Descriptions of the most important 
varieties of Fruit cultivated in Great Britain for the 
Dessert. By Joseph Sabine and John Lindley, Esqrs. 
of the Horticultural Society of London. Vols. 1 and 2, 
3s. 3d. each, in cloth. 

* We cannot too highly recommend this work.—Lite- 
rary Gazetle. 

James Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and by order, of every 
Bookseller. 


NEW WEEKLY MUSICAL JOURNAL. 

HE Proprietors of the LONDON MUSICAL 

GAZETTE, Published every Saturday morning, 
price 8d. beg to solicit the attention of the Profession and 
he Musical, World in general to that Journal. It being the 
only one established for the purpose of conveying all that 
is interesting and important, relative to the now highly 
cultivated Science of Music. Each number contains four 
pages of original or newly arranged Music, and four 
pages of Literary Matter, consisting of Biographical 
Sketches, Reports of Concerts, and Lectures, Reviews of 
New Musicand Musical Works, A so 9 Poked Anec- 
dotes, Miscellaneous, &c. &ce. No. Published last 
Saturday, contains * My Harp has one unvaried Theme,’ 
the Music by Mozart, and the * Huntsman’s Chorus,’ 
from * Der Freischiitz ;” Biography of Madame Matea; ; 
City of London Amateur Society’s Concert ; Mr. Phil- 
lips’s Lecture, &c. &c. No. 8 will contain an Original 
Piece, com posed expressly for the work, by his Grace the 
Duke of Marlborough, with a variety of interesting 
matter. 

Office, 29, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, where 

Adyertisements are received, 








F AMILY LIBRARY. 
TO. IX. of the FAMILY LIBRARY, being 
41 the THIRD and concluding Volume of the HIS. 
TORY of the JEWS, will be published on Saturday 
next. 








John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

ae! published, New Editions of Nos. I. II. and 
Ill, FAMILY LIBRARY, containing LIFE of 
BUONAPARTE, 2 vols. ; and LIFE of ALEX- 
ANDER, I vol. _5s. each. 

CHEAP AND E - EGANT CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 

h ARSHALL’S NEW POCKET BOOK, 
LV! Price: only Is. 6., the Gilt-edged Edition 2s., 
the cheapest Pucket Book in the kingdom. ‘This Book 
is adapted to phe use of Ladies and Gentlemen ; it con- 
tains a copious set of Memorandum Pages, and a Cash 
Account, use ful Tables and Information, Coach and 
Watermen’s Fares, and « variety of Tales ; with Six fine 
Engravings. ~— MARSHALL'S GE NTLEMAN’S 
POCKET BOOK contains the Lists of both Houses 
of Parliament, Baronets of England, great Officers of 
State, Army and Navy, Public Funds, and a variety of 
Useful Information. Price 2s. 6d. Gilt edges. May be 
had with an Almanac.—MARSHALUL’S COMMER- 
CIAL POCKET BOOK, on a Scale adapted to the 
Desk or Pocket, contains a complete Ruled Ledger, and 
every Information necessary to the Man of Business, with 
Tables of Interest, Discount, Values of Annuities, 
Leases, &c., Hackney Coach Fares, and a List of Post- 
ages to all the Post ‘Towns in the Kingdom, forming one 
of the completest Pocket Books published. Price 4s— 
May be had with an Alinanac.—W. MARSHALL 
publishes Twenty different Pocket Books and Almanacs, 
in elegant Morocco Bindings. 

THE GEM, a Literary Annual for 1830, contains 
Thirteen splendid Engravings, elegantly bound in Silk 
or Morocco, price 12s.; the large paper copies, with 
proots on India paper, One Guinea. 

* The Gem has several clever and entertaining varieties. 
** The Man and the Lioness,” by Lord Nugent, is a = 
told and original story; and the * Tichborne Dole,’ 
characteristic pleasantry, in the style of the ancient bale 
lad, by the same noble writer. The first glance at the 
graphic embellishments shews us that they maintain a 
high rank among their contemporaries and rivals.’— 
Lite rary Gazette. 

M. having purchased largely the early copies of 
all sd Annuals, recommends the Public to buy early at 
his es ablishment, to secure the best impressions. Those 
forming Scrap Books can have any separate Print they 
wish, at moderate prices, of W. Marshall, 1, Holborn 
Bars, corner of Middle Row. 

| ERBICE COFFER, of unusual strength and 

fine flavour, far better than inferior Mocha 2s. 
Finest Bourbon (of peculiarly fine flavour) ....... 2s. 
Very superior Mocha .....cccsceceeeeeeeseeres ececsses ‘Olle 
Jamaica, ls. 2d. to ls. 4d. ; best ...... Is. 
Best Powdered Candy for Coffee, &c. (far supe- 

FIGE 00 DUGOE) a ravscnssccccesscessess a 

The above are roasted every day by. Andrews’s im. 
proved Method, which is acknowledged by connoisseurs 
to be the best ever introduced, as by it the Coffee not only 
preserves a greater portion of that delightful aromatic 
flavour so much admired by Continental -Coffee drinkers, 
and a greater degree of strength than by the old system 
of roasting, but retains its freshness any reasonable length 
of time, thereby rendering it invaluable to the country 
consumer; as by the old principle, it must be acknow- 
ledged, in a short time after roasting, Coffee imbibed a 
nauseous and an extremely unpleasant flavour, which is 
completel remedied by the Improved Method. The 
Proprietor respectfully and confidently invites a trial of 
his Coffee, being convinced, from its extensive patronage, 
of its superior os more particularly the attention of 
Proprictors of Hotels, Taverns, Coffee Houses, and other 
large consumers seeking a good article at a moderate 

rice. 

J Raw Coffee one-fifth in the pound less than roasted. 
The Tea Department is conducted on the usual low scale 
as under :— 

Congou, 4s. 2d. ; very strong ....... 4s. &d. 
Rich, full, Pekoe or Souchong flavour ds. Od. 
Hyson, Bs. ; very superior . in 9s. Od. 

Ready prepared Chocolate and Cocoa Paste, Is. 9d. 
per pot: Strickland’s —, 3s. 6d. per pound ; Patent 
Cocoa, 2s. per pound; Cocoa Nibs, 2s. 6d. per pound ; 
all warranted best qua'ity 

The trade liberally treated.—Teas packed in lead cases 
gratis. 

All orders (except country orders not containing re- 
mittances, or an order for payment in Town) attended to, 
by addressing to Samuel Andrews (late Long, Youens 
and Co.) 42, Old Bond Street, four doors on the Jeft from 
Piccadilly, London. 





London: Printed and Published every Wednesday 
Morning, by F.C. WESTLEY, 163, Strand, opposite 
Newcastle-street. 








